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GREET THE NEW YEAR WITH A C 


i} REET the New Year with a cheer, Mr. Farmer! 
Just say, ‘‘ Well, we have made some mistakes, 
but we are going to be wiser because of them, 
| and do better because of them forever after.” 
Read our article on another page, ‘‘ We'll Profit 
{| by Past Mistakes and Make 1915 the Best Year Yet,” 
| and join the other 170,000 Progressive Farmer readers 
'| in the great campaign for ‘‘ Diversification and Inde- 
pendence in 1915.’’ To this end here are six new year 
' resolutions we suggest. If you don’t believe they 
‘| are good for you, let them alone, but if you do think 
| them good, won’t you make them YOUR resolutions 
|| and live by them: 

1. IShall Start Trying to Have Rich Land. Real- 
izing that a fertile soil is the basis of all agricultural 
wealth, I resolve that my lands shall be stopped 
from washing away, that I shall grow winter and 
summer legumes to add to my soil fertility and to 
avoid heavy fertilizer bills, and that I shall carefully 
save every pound of barnyard manure. 

2. I Shall Try to Live At Home. Knowing that 
the individual or the community that depends on buy- 

- ing bread and meat and feed from sections that cannot 
grow these products as cheaply as we can, will never 
be prosperous, and that a one-crop system can never 
mean more than soil poverty and human poverty, I 

| mean henceforth to make my farm a self-sustaining 
farm, with a good living for my family and myself as 
its primary business. 


HEE 


R! 











3. IShall bea ‘‘Codperative Farmer.’’ Buying 
and selling constitute an important element in making 
the farm profitable, and that these may be done most 
effectively and economically, I pledge myself to make 
an effort to codperate with my neighbors in buying 
and selling to best advantage—not only in buying 
supplies in quantities so that merchants may give us 
better rates, and in grading and marketing farm prod- 
ucts so as to get better prices, but also in buying and 
using improved farm machinery and in getting better 
sires for improving our live stock. 

4. I Shall Work for School and Neighborhood 


Progress. Understanding that there can be no power without knowl- 




















; } A GOOD TYPE OF PERCHERON STALLION 
We must have better work stock in the South, and good sires afford the cheapest and quickest means of getting them 











ened and made more joyous, in order that our boys and girls may 
learn to know and cleave to the wholesomeness of life in the country, 
I resolve to equip our home with all the 
labor-saving improvements possible, to see 


edge, no material or moral progress without adequate training, I mean 
to do my part to having a local school 


as a neighborhood center for community DON’T FAIL TO READ— pase 


development and and enlightenment. To do ,Y : ; 
this I realize the necessity for suitable build- an Appeal ° oe bine y i+ > ? ee ; there is 9q--abusmense oF beeiaee 
odperation in Buying and Selling . . helpful reading matter, and to ‘enc 
ings and grounds, for good teachers, and | Farm Boys Should Let Cigarettes Alone ; ee te eee. oe ea 
for such consolidation and rearrangement | Free Traveling Libraries . . .. . neighborhood games, athletic contests and 
of districts as is necessary to furnish adequate | Get Straight on the Fertilizer Question . social intercourse. 
support not only for a strong school but | Keep Weevils Out of Your Corn and Peas 6. I Shall Keep AtIt: And finally, 
for all the agencies of a richer community | Put Your Money inthe Bank . . . . knowing that success in these things c 
life. For the attainment of these I pledge Standard Rations for Dairy Cows... iv o ae a ths ee 
sa untiring efforts. Two Big Measures White Farmers Should only come after persistent, untiring effort, 
& 1 Shalt Mauka tae i ‘ eevee ef I hereby enlist for life: as: a worker in 
a = —- aes a joyous Existence lor | We'll Profit by Past Mistakes and Make making my farm and my community as 
the hole Family. Our farm must be a vonage aon by oa Yet SOO ee good as the best—places that shall be 
home, rather than a mere place to live, and ou eed a Demonstration Agent sweet to live in and good _ to 


in order that mother’s work may be light- mi9i5 . . know. 
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“*The Thinkers of the 
Country Are_ the 


Tobacco Chewers’’— 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 


get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 





Says the Lawyer: 

“When a lawyer loses his nerve in front 
of the jury, his client had better plead guilty. 
That’s why I always havea calming chew 
of PICNIC TWIST before court opens. 

“While a man’s chewing PICNIC 
TWIST he’s thinking, not talking, and 


. thinking wins more cases than oratory. 
i i ino— j The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
And speaking of thinking show ee yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
of tobacco chewers and : 14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
Vl show youa jury that if send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


; and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
will decide according to the law and the evidence.” date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 











The mild, mellow part of the leaf that goes into 
PICNIC TWIST makes it the sort of chew you'll 
like better than any dark “heavy” tobacco you ever 
tried. And it will like you better. 
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CHEWING TOBACCO 


‘** The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


Try one of these convenient soft twists or a 50c 
freshness-preserving drum of 11 twists. 





N CONNECTION with our great We 


also announce the following 
“Diversification and Independence” 


“Special Issues” of The Progressive 














IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PAST DUE? 


For the convenience of those whose subscription has expired previous 
to January 1, 1915, we are sending with this week’s issue, a renewal 
blank—not as a dun, but as a reminder of the fact that their subscription is 
past due, and, as an invitation for them to take advantage of our big 
Holiday Offer, which consists of: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, one full year, value 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE, one year, and free pattern 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR, one year, value 





Or, for those who are several months in arrears, we will 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, two years, value $i. 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE and pattern, one year, value 60 
WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR, one year, value 25 


$2.45 


This is a very liberal offer and we hope you will take advantage of it 
and send your renewal by return mail. 

If you find a yellow renewal blank in your paper, be sure to look at 
the address label, and if your subscription has expired, then fill out the 
renewal blank, pin your check or money order to it and mail it to us at 
once; or cut out the blank below and use it for that purpose. 

If your subscription will not expire for the next two or three months, 
you can take advantage of this offer by sending your renewal now, and 
your time will be extended Geen elegy. 


RENEWAL BLANK 


The Progressive Farmer: 
Enclosed you will find $.......... for my 


Pro 


subscription for Te 


renewal to The gressive 


Farmer for years, together with a 


The Weekly 


, 

years 

day’s Magazine and 

in your paper. 
Name 


Kansas City Star as per offer published 


Py SRR OR Se a er Pr i S 
File 424 


series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize’letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Farmer to appear during the coming” 
six weeks: : 
Better P 


¢ o 
More and oultry 


an 


arty > 
Farm [mplements and Machinery” 
f | af 
Live at Home’ ; 
For these Pa gh we dae a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 





from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third | 
best, and regular space rates for all 4 
other articles we publish. For these 
“Specials” articles should be mailed 
at least two weeks before date of is-@ 
sue—preferably three weeks. 


Subject—“Growing and Saving Soil Fer- 
tility: Fill Your Soil With Humus: 
Save Manures; 

Mail articles by 


Avoid Gullying; 
Burn Trash,” 
uary 13, 
Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Don't 
Jan- 








‘“‘OUR GREAT THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR 
OFFER—WHAT IT IS”’ 


The Progressive Farmer ten months (to new subscribers only) $0.83 
Today’s Magazine twelve months, and free pattern 
Weekly Kansas City Star twelve months 


Our Price for the Three, only 


This special offer is made to help you make your neighborhood 
a “Progressive Farmer neighborhood,” and that you may the more 
readily earn the splendid premiums we are offering. 














ARRANTY—Castings axial 
FREE ANY TIME} 


—one year or 20 years—if shown to 
be defective. Disc Bearings Warranted 
for LIFE OF DRILL; replaced FREE if they § 
ever wear out. Every Drill guaranteed § 
to be and do all we claim. Ps 


GRAIN DRILLS 


Superior Drills are made in all sizes | 
and styles in plain and Fertilizer—Disc, | 
Hoe and Shoe. 


No seed too large; none too small for § 
the Superior Double Force Feed. Be sure § 
and send for the Superior Catalogue. | 
Tells just what you want to know. Read § 
it. Then go to your local dealer and § 
insist on seeing the SUPERIOR—""The & 
Name Tells a True Story.”’ 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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By TAIT BUTLER 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 








F A MAN can, by the use of fertil- 

izers, produce enough more than 
without fertilizers to pay a profit on 
the purchase and handling of the fer- 
tilizers, he should certainly use them. 
We claim that it has been shown be- 
yond question that on most South- 
ern soils fertilizers intelligently used 
will show such a profit, and, there- 
fore, we advise such use of them, re- 
gardless of how faulty and suicidal 
may have been the farm practices in 
the past which make it now neces- 
sary to buy nitrogen in order to 
make the most profitable crops. 

* Oe OF 


Because, in the past, we have fol- 
lowed a system of agriculture which 
makes it now necessary to use high- 
priced fertilizers in order to produce 
the most profitable crops, is no rea- 
son why, now that such conditions 
exist, we should refuse to use these 
fertilizers. It should show us plainly 
that we should change our cropping 
and farming system; but it would 
not be regarded as conducive to the 
growing of more feedstuffs to refuse 
to feed the mules, simply because in 
the past we had neglected to grow 
the feeds they required. One is as 
reasonable as the other. 

a ee 


If those people in Southern cities 
who are complaining of the high price 
of farm produce and the high cost 
of living will bestir themselves in 
making arrangements for the trans- 
fer of farm product$’ from grower to 
consumer—the establishment of local 
markets-—they can do much more in 
this way to reduce prices to the con- 
sumer than they can in trying to re- 
duce the prices received by the far- 
mer; for, as a matter of fact, he is 
not getting too much for what he 
produces. Even meat-producing ani- 
mals do not bring the farmer more 
than he is fairly entitled to. 





Planting Peanuts for Pigs 
A HEADER says he expects to run 
50 pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs 
about four months old and weighing 
about 100 pounds each on an exclu- 
sive pasture of peanuts during Au- 
gust, September, October and Novem- 
ber, and then feed corn for about 
three weeks. The land used for grow- 
ing the peanuts will make 30 or 40 
bushels of corn per acre, and our in- 
quirer wants to know how many acres 
of peanuts he should plant; also if 
the vines should be cut for hay be- 
fore turning the pigs on the peanuts, 
and if so, how much larger acreage 
of peanuts must be planted to do the 

hogs the four months. : 

If we may be allowed the privilege 
of criticizing the plan, we will first 
state that pigs four months old are 
not likely to average 100 pounds each 
unless they have been exceptionally 
well fed and cared for. In the second 
place, we advise against grazing these 
pigs on peanuts alone for four 
months. They are not likely to do 
well for so long a period on an ex- 
clusive peanut ration. Moreover, bet- 
ter results will be obtained from the 
peanuts and a profit made on some 
feed like corn if a small amount of 
the latter is fed, even though it be 
high-priced. While these pigs are 
on the peanuts we advisé feeding at 
least a one-fourth ration of corn, rice 
polish or black-strap molasses, or a 
mixture of two or more of these. And 
inthe third place, we would feed one 
part of cottonseed meal to three 
parts of corn by weight for the three 
weeks after the pigs are taken off 


the peanuts, instead of the exclusive 
corn ration, 

Probably 12 to 15 acres will supply 
the required peanuts if a fourth ra- 
tion of corn or rice polish is fed; or 
15 to 18 acres if the pigs have noth- 
ing else while on the peanuts. 

If a fourth of a ration of corn or 
rice polish is fed, we would certainly 
cut the peanut vines for hay, and 
probably it will be most profitable to 
do so anyway, for the hogs will eat 
no large part of the vines. No one 
can guess the number of acres that 
will be necessary to run these pigs 
four months closely enough to make 
it worth while to try to guess how 
much greater acreage will be re- 
quired if the vines are removed for 
hay. The difference will not be 
large enough to be of much impor- 
tance. Since we do not know how 
well adapted this land is to peanuts, 
what the weather conditions will be, 
and many other factors which influ- 
ence crop yields, it is impossible for 
any one to make even a good guess 
as to just the acreage it will require 
in peanuts to graze these 50 pigs for 
four months. 





Cold Pressed Cake Versus Standard 
Cottonseed Meal 
READER writes: 

“What is the proportion of meal 
in oil cake, and what is the relative 
value? Is not ground cottonseed 
cake a more convenient form to feed 
cottonseed meal to mules than the 
fine meal?” 

It appears that our reader has in 
mind “caddo cake,” or “cold pressed 
cake,” when he speaks of “oil cake ;” 
but there are two kinds of cottonseed 
oil cake. One is the so-called “caddo 
cake,” or cake out of which the oil 
has been pressed without heating. 
This cake represents the seed—hulls 
and meal—after the oil, or a part of 
it, has been pressed out. The other 
cottonseed oil cake is the cake out of 
which the standard cottonseed meal 
is made. A large part of the hulls and 
three-fourths of the oil have been re- 
moved, and after the cakes come 
from the press they are ground into 
meal to make the standard cotton- 
seed meal. We, therefore, have two 
kinds of cake and, when they are 
ground, two kinds of meal. 

In ordinary, or standard  cotton- 
seed cake or meal, there is a certain 
per cent of hulls. A certain amount 
of hulls aid in obtaining a better or 
larger extraction of oil, but in some 
cases more hulls than necessary are 
run with meal, and a lower grade 
meal is made. 

In the cold pressed cake, or the 
meal made from it, we have all the 
hulls contained in the seed mixed 
with the “meats,” and a still lower 
grade meal results. 

If from a ton of cottonseed is made 
825 pounds of meal containing 6.18 
per cent of nitrogen (7.5 per cent 
ammonia), or 38.6 per cent of protein, 
and 650 pounds of hulls, then it is a 
simple calculation to find that in one 
ton of “ctaddo cake,” or cold pressed 
cake or meal made from it, we should 
have about 1,120 pounds of meal and 
680 pounds of hulls of the same qual- 
ity as standard cottonseed meal and 
hulls. If, then, a ton of standard cot- 
tonseed meal (6.18 per cent nitrogen) 
sells for $25, and a ton of hulls sells 
for $5, it is merely another simple 
calculation to show that a ton of cold 
pressed cake or meal should sell for 
about $16.20, unless the meal and 
hulls in this cold pressed cake are 
worth more than ordinary meal and 


hulls. Such claims are made for the 
cold pressed cake, but as yet these 
claims have not been well supported 
by experimental feeding tests made 
in the South. It is claimed by the 
makers of cold pressed cake that the 
heat or cooking employed in extract- 
ing the oil in the process by which 
standard meal is made, lowers its 
digestibility and that consequently 
the cold pressed cake or meal is 
worth more, compared with standard 
cottonseed meal, than its composition 
indicates. If there be any foundation 
for this claim the difference is not 
very great, and certainly not suffi- 
cient to justify the high price fre- 
quently asked for cold pressed cake, 
or meal made from it, compared with 
the prices of standard meal and hulls. 
Cottonseed oil cake, or meal of the 
standard sort made by heating or 
cooking the seed and separating the 
hulls from the meats, should be 
bought and sold on its analysis, and 
cold pressed cake or meal made from 
it, which contains both the hulls and 
the “meats,” should also be bought 
and sold on its guaranteed analysis. 
If the purchaser buys on this basis 
he will not go far astray. ~ 

For feeding mules it is quite possi- 
ble that cracked cake is better than 
the finely ground meal. Personally 
we prefer the cracked cake. It is also 
possible that the cold pressed cake is 
better for feeding mules than the 
standard meal and hulls mixed in the 
same proportions, but we are some- 
what doubtful of this. 

In any case, cold pressed cake, 
pound for pound, is not worth as 
much as the standard cottonseed oil 
cake out of which standard meal is 
made. Their comparative values, and 
we believe their usefulness for feeding 
mules or other animals, can best be 
judged by their analyses, and,when 
standard cottonseed cracked cake or 
meal sells for $25 a ton the cold 
pressed cake is probably not worth 
more than $16 or $17 a ton. 


STANDARD RATIONS FOR DAIRY 
COWS 


A Cow Giving a Small Quantity of 
Milk Seldom Pays for the Feed 
Eaten—Some Suggested Rations 

READER asks: 
1. What should an 
feed analyze? 

2. Could such a feed be obtained 
by the use of cottonseed meal and 
hulls alone? If not, would wheat 
bran and shorts added, make a satis- 
factory ration? 

The generally accepted “standard” 
for dairy cows is as follows: 





ideal dairy 
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11.0 lbs. Milk 
16.6 ‘ 
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In addition to these amounts of di- 
gestible nutrients a dairy ration must 
possess sufficient variety and suit the 
appetite of the cow. It is also neces- 
sary that it contain sufficient bulk, 
for “bulky” feed is necessary to the 
cow. In other words, hays, or other 
roughage, or grass is necessary. 

It will also be seen by the “stand- 
ard” that cows giving a large quanti- 
ty of milk not only require more feed 
than those giving a small quantity, 
but the proportions of the nutrients 
are also different. The cow giving a 
large quantity of milk requires not 
only more, but a larger proportion of 
digestible protein. Moreover, while 
it may not pay to give much grain to 
a cow giving 20 pounds of milk or 
less a day, it will always pay to feed 
a heavy milking cow a liberal grain 
feed and, in fact, such feed is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable her to pro- 
duce her largest milk flow. 

It is quite possible to make a bal- 


anced ration, or one conforming to 
the standard requirements for a cow 
giving 20 pounds of milk or less, out 
of cottonseed meal and hulls, but it is 
not an ideal ration. It lacks variety 
and the*cow will not eat and digest 
sufficient to supply the digestible car- 
bohydrates required for large pro- 
duction. The hulls contain too much 
fiber, are too hard to digest, and lack 
palatability. 

The following sample rations of 
hulls and meal are instructive and il- 
lustrate that the quantity of hulls re- 
quired to furnish the needed digesti- 
ble carbohydrates is more than a 
1,000-pound cow will probably eat. 
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To show that these are not suitable 
dairy rations, although they supply 
approximately the digestible nu- 
trients demanded by the “standard,” 
it is only necessary to call attention 
to the following facts: 

1. All of these rations except No. 
contain more cottonseed meal than 
should be fed to a cow on dry feed 
and especially when the ration has so 
little variety. 

2. All of them contain rather too 
large a quantity of hulls, and the av- 
erage cow would. not consume so 
much as are placed in Nos. 3 and 4, 

3. These rations lack variety to 
such an extent, and contain so much 
fiber in the hulls, that they would not 
appeal to the appetite of the cow and 
would be likely to cause indigestion, 
even if the cow could be induced to 
eat them. 

The addition of wheat bran and 
shorts will not entirely solve the diffi- 
culties. Ifa part of the roughage was 
silage or if the cattle were on pasture 
the bran and shorts added to the cot- 
tonseed meal’ would make a_ good 
concentrate or grain ration. 


For a cow giving 11 pounds milk a 
day the necessary nutrients would be 
supplied in the following ration, but 
11 pounds of milk a day will not pay 
for suclr high-priced feeds: 

2 pounds cottonseed meal; 
3 pounds wheat bran; 

3 pounds wheat shorts; 

21 pounds cottonseed hulls, 

The addition of wheat bran and 
shorts will improve the ration great- 
ly, but will also add so greatly to its 
cost that it will not be profitable. If 
silage is provided to add succulence 
and palatability and to take the place 
of some of the hulls and some le- 
gume hay is added to take the place 
of part of the wheat bran and shorts, 
then not only a good, but an eco- 
nomical ration may be made from 
these feeds. For only the best cows, 
however, will it be found economical 
to feed wheat bran and shorts at the 
usual price, if silage and cottonseed 
meal are used. In fact, a cow that 
does not give more than 20 pounds of 
milk a day is not likely to pay for 
any feeds, except silage, hulls or 
some other equally cheap dry rough- 
age, and cottonseed meal, at the 
prices which feeds usually command 
in the South. 
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-What Farmers Want to Know 


ae By W. F. MASSEY 











Humus in the Vegetable Garden 


OIL texture is an important matter 
in the production of vegetable 
crops, especially where earliness is an 
object, Hence a sandy soil tnderlaid 
by a retentive subsoil is ‘always 
sought by the market grower. 
Humus, or vegetable decay, is just 
as important in the garden, or even 
more important, than in the field. My 
garden is not very large, and hence I 
cannot undertake to grow crops like 
clover and peas for the building up of 
the humus-making material. I. do 
this with stable manure used heavily 
and supplemented with applications 
of acid phosphate and potash, and 
about once in five years on part of 
the garden some lime. 


But this matter of soil acidity in 
the garden is rather relative, for 
there are some of our-crops which 
prefer a soil somewhat acid. Even 
where the crop itself might be helped 
by liming, as with the Irish potato, it 
is better to make some acidity to pre- 
vent the growth of the fungus that 
causes scabbiness on the potatoes. 
Then too in the part of the garden 
where we grow strawberries we want 
the soil somewhat acid and avoid 
liming, for lime is absolutely detri- 
mental to strawberries. 


In large market gardens the con- 
stant dependence on heavy applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers will 
surely lead to malnutrition and bad 
effects on many crops, because of the 
growing acidity of the soil, and hence 
the market gardener should always 
so plan his rotation of crops that he 
can get a humus-making crop after 
his early shipping crop that was 
grown by heavy applications of fer- 
tilizer. The temptation, and in fact 
the common practice, is to get a crop 
of corn after the early potato crop 
has been shipped, and certainly good 
crops of corn are grown thus. But in 
the long run this is certainly a mis- 
take. If the early crops were follow- 
ed at once by cowpeas, either to be 
turned under or hogged down, the 
soil would gain instead of lose as it 
does in growing a grain crop, and the 
future productiveness of the soil 
would be increased instead of being 
diminished, and the future profits 
from the truck crops would more 
than atone for the loss of a corn crop. 
Large applications of commercial fer- 
tilizers are important to the trucker, 
but are far more effective where the 
humus content is maintained. 





Early Vegetables 


ROM south central Alabama: 

“What vegetable seed can still be 
sown, and how should they be plant- 
ed for the winter? What about Eng- 
lish peas? Can onion seed be sown 
now and make good table onions, not 
sets?” 

For outdoor planting you are now 
between seasons, too late and too 
early. The tall black-eye Marrowfat 
peas can be planted in November. I 
have seen them often planted along- 
side the cotton rows so that they 
can climb on the dead cotton stalks. 
They are rather a late'!pea, and come 
in after the extra early peas that 
are planted in January. 

If you have cold frames and sashes 
you can sow in them beets and rad- 
ishes in alternate rows six inches 
apart and the radishes will come 
out before the beets need all the 
room, and in early spring the sash- 
es can be removed from the beets 
and used for hardening off the ear- 
ly tomatoes that have been started 
in hot beds. No, I do not. think 
that even’as far south as you are 
you should sow onion seed at this 
time. But you can raise good onions 
direct from the seed by sowing in late 
January or early February seed of 
the Danvers or the Southport Globe 
in heavily fertilized soil and thinning 


them out, using the thinnings to 
transplant to other rows. At Raleigh, 
N.C., lonce sowed seed of 16 varieties 
of onions in March and all made good 
salable onions. The idea is to get 
them matured before the greatest 
heat of summer. But I would not 
sow till after the hardest weather of 
the winter is over. 





Soil Infested With Nematodes 

ROM Virginia: “This year my gar- 

den was,very unsuccessful,, and I 
naturally thought it was the dry 
weather, but on pulling up some to- 
mato plants that would not grow I 
found the roots enlarged and knots 
as large as peanuts and numerous. I 
asked a local agriculturist and he said 
it was due to spores in the soil and 
that nothing could be done for it. 
Please give your ideas.” 

Your soil is evidently infested with 
nematodes, or microscopic eel worms, 


toes has never extended much South 
of Virginia, as the tomato is too sub- 
ject to the blight in the South to 
make canning pay on a large scale. 
The highest price I have known can- 
ners to pay in any season was $10 a 
ton delivered at the factory. If you 
grow good vegetables the best thing 
will be to get acquainted with the 
grocers in Montgomery and supply 
them. 

An isolated grower of truck ¢gops 
is always at a disadvantage as com- 
pafed with those in sections where 
every one is engaged in the business 
and are organized in selling ex- 
changes which ship in carloads and 
get better freight rates, and sell by 
their own traveling salesmen. The 
isolated grower is handicapped by 
extra freight rates and having to de- 
pend on commission merchants, some 
of whom I know to my cost are not 
always honest. 





Transplanting Live Oaks 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me when live oaks should be trans- 
planted. My last attempt made in 
December was a failure, as all died.” 
You can plant the live oak or any 





staying at home. 


through lack of feed and shelter. 


in the Canning Club work. 


the man who leads.” 


is perfectly dry and not rotting. 


on hand plenty of good dry material. 


it will do. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH 


Get out over the fields during the winter rains and see if your soil is 


If it isn’t, try some persuasion in the form of broad, culti- 
vated terraces, with clover sown next fall. 


2. Look to the barnyard, and if it is a sea of mud put it to rights. 
3. Watch the growing calves, and sec to it that they are not stunted 


4. Visit your ethool and learn whether there is plenty of fuel and a good 
water supply; use the opportunity to get better acquainted with the teacher. 
5. Get your boy interested in the Corn and Pig Clubs, and your daughter 


6. Look to your subscriptions to your favorite farm papers, local news- 
papers, and a few good magazines. Remember that “the man who reads is 


7. Examine the cotton you are holding for better prices, and see to it that it 


8. Begin getting prices on commercial fertilizers, and arrange with your 
neighbors to buy codperatively in car lots. 


9. See to it that the farm implements not in use are all under shelter. 


10. Tackle the stumps every-chance you get; remember thatetumpy fields 
and really good farming don’t go together. 


Il. Keep your eye on the wood pile and see to it that mother always has 


12. Make a King road drag and try dragging that piece of muddy road 
' that has been giving yousso much trouble; you'll be surprised how much good 








and it is true that no remedy is 
known, unless the soil could be heat- 
ed all through, as the greenhouse 
men do with steam pipes in the soil. 
Something may be done by keeping 
the soil entirely void of vegetation 
for a whole season, and thus starve 
them out. But you cannot grow veg- 
etables in a soil infested with nema- 
todes. If it was possible to cover it 
over with wood and brush and burn 
the whole as thoroughly as a tobacco 
bed it might avail. 





Selling Vegetables 


ROM Alabama: “Will you please 

give me the address of a dealer or 
canning factory to whom I could sell 
vegetables, as I intend to plant a 
good many in the spring.” 

There are probably good commis- 
sion men in St. Louis and Chicago to 
whom you could ship, but unfortun- 
ately I cannot name them. You are 
not far from Montgomery, and it 
would seem that that city would give 
you a market and you can get ac- 
quainted there with the dealers. I 
know of no canning factory near you, 
and you can hardly compete with 
those North who sell to canners. The 
canners in Maryland, for instance, 
are supplied by growers all around 
them and pay from $8 to $9 a ton for 
the tomatoes, and I do not think that 
in your section you could afford to 
grow them for that price, if sold lo- 
cally, and to ship them to a canning 
house at a distance would not pay 
at all. 

The commercial canning of toma- 


broad-leaved evergreen in the fall if 
you take off all the leaves. Planted 
with the leaves on the evaporation 
goes on before the roots are able to 
furnish more, and the tree dies, but 
if the leaves are taken off the roots 
have a chance to make more fibres 
and are ready to furnish the buds as 
they swell in spring. This is true of 
all broad-leaved evergreens, such as 
magnolias, hollies, etc. 





Growing Horseradish 


ROM Virginia: “I have an old bed 

of horseradish which makes small 
roots and hardly any large enough 
to grate well, and certainly none like 
the roots I have seen sold in the 
market. What can I do to im- 
prove it?” 

Grub it all out and grow the plant 
in the proper way as an_annual crop. 
The long side roots are used for 
planting. They are cut in pieces five 
or six inches long, with a slope at 
the lower end and straight across at 
the upper end to prevent planting 
upside down. To keep them for spring 
planting tie in bundles and bury out- 
side. To make good roots you must 
have very rich soil. The best way to 
plant is to punch holes with a pointed 
stick or a crowbar between the rows 
of the early cabbage. Drop a cutting 
into each hole and pack the soil to it. 
After the cabbage are cut out culti- 
vate the horseradish, and in the fall 
dig the roots and bury more cuttings 
for the next season, and use the large 
roots or sell them, as they often make 
a very profitable crop when the roots 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


- 
are well grown. There is a compara-’ 


tively new variety which is a great 
improvement. It comes from Ger- 
many and is called the Maliner Kren. 
Cugtings of this can be had from most 
of the seedsmen. 





The Texas Belle Tomato 


EVERAL years ago a firm in Aus- 
W tin sent me seed of a tomato with 
the above name. Now a friend sends 
me a clipping from a Texas paper 
written by F. T. Ramsey, of Austin, 
who says that the tomato was raised 
by Mrs. Texas Bell, of Gonzales 
County, and he calls it Texas Bell and 
not Belle. The clipping has a cut 
showing large quantities of these to- 
matoes grown by Mr. Ramsey, and 
vines hanging full of fruit. 

The merits of this tomato are main- 
ly its great resistance to all the dis- 
eases that attack the tomato plant, 
and its constant and profuse bearing 
all through the summer till frost. Its 
defect is in the small size of the fruit. 
They are about the size of an average 
small beaten biscuit. The wonderful 
keeping quality of the fruit after rip- 
ening is another characteristic. I once 
left some in a pile on boards in a 
greenhouse to decay for washing out 
seed. I was gone for a month ona 
series of farmers’ institutes, and on 
my return found some of those to- 
matoes still sound. Doubtless all of 
them would have been sound had they 
been put in a cool dark: place. 

I have often suggested that this to- 
mato should be taken in hand by the 
Southern experiment stations as a 
start for the breeding of a larger and 
equally resistant to disease fruit. I 
have now none of the seed, but hope 
to get more to try another season; 
not that I cannot grow larger and 
better tomatoes where I live, but with 
the hope that I may be able to get 
some of the resistance to rot in a 
large tomato. I never saw one of 
them affected by the ordinary rots 
that attack most tomatoes, and never 
saw any disease attack the vines, 
while others around them blighted. I 
believe that there is a great future in 
tomato breeding in this variety, espe- 
cially in sections where the Southern 
bacterial blight prevails. 





Garden Queries 


ROM Alabama: “Can I ‘sow beets 

now under cloth (4 have no sash- 
es)? I am planting Yellow Potato 
onions for the local market. I plant 
the Yellow Danvers and Silver Skin 
and Pearl for early bunching. Should 
these onions be cultivated in wifter 
How about your November §weet 
peas? I grew some fine ones by your 
instructions and have saved some 
seed.” 

Yes, you can sow beets in your sec- 
tion under cloth now, and expose 
them as much as possible in sunny 
weather. Beets are pretty hardy af- 
ter they get rough leaves, but in the 
first sprouting the seed leaf may 
be injured if not protected. I sow 
under double-glazed sashes soon af- 
ter Christmas and they do finely. 

The potato onions are the earliest 
ripe onions and generally bring good 
prices in June and July, as the mar- 
ket then is more bare than after the 
Northern crop comes in. The Pearl is 
a good onion for bunching, but not 
quite so early as the Norfolk Queen 
which I use. 

My November sweet peas are now 
a foot high on a wire fence and as 
yet look very well. I shall sow again 
in January with bought seed, though 
those I have now were from home- 
grown seed. The California seed usu- 
ally make better flowers. 





SOLOMON-LIKE ANSWER 


The folowing question was put to some 
young pupils in a Philadelphia public school. 

“There is a family of five children, The 
mother has only four potatoes to divide 
among’ them. She wants to give each child 
an equal share. What is she to do?” 

Silence prevailed in the class room; every 
pupil was calculating diligently. Finally 
one boy put up his hand. 

“Well, Sammy, what would you do?” ask- 
ed the teacher, 

“Mash the potatoes, ma’am.’’—Harper’s 


Magazine. 
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DIVERSIFICATION AND INDEPENDENCE IN 1915 





A Reorganization of Southern Agriculture—What a Correct Sys- 
tem of Agriculture Would Meanto the South—Rich Lands, Pros- 
perous Farmers and Generally Bettered Economic and Social Con- 


ditions 





F THERE were those who doubted 
the necessity for a reorganization 
of Southern agriculture, the ex 
perience of the past few months has 
probably reduced their numbers. But 
to the careful student of our farming 
during the last half century no re- 
cent occurrence has added any really 
new or important evidence of the 
plain need of radical changes in our 
agricultural system for the perma- 
nent upbuilding of the rural South. 
To prove the necessity for a reor- 
ganization of our agriculture it is not 
necessary to go further than the evi- 
dence afforded by our average crop 
yields per acre and the average num- 
ber of acres cultivated per man, or 
the average earnings of our farm 
workers. But if further proof were 
needed, the numbers who have left 
the farms; our inefficient rural 
schools and their short terms; the 
undesirable condition of large num- 
bers of farm homes; our bad country 
roads and the undeveloped and un- 
attractive condition of large sections 
of the country generally, afford am- 
ple evidence. Nor is the need for a 
reorganization of our farming meth- 
ods lessened in the least by the finan- 
cial success of a few individuals. Ex- 
ceptional individual successes, no 
matter how great they may be, form 
no rule for the guidance of the 
masses. . 


Knowledge of Better Practices Es- 
sential 


HE reorganization of an agricul- 

tural system must be a slow pro- 
cess, and it will result only from a 
growth of knowledge regarding bet- 
ter agricultural methods and prac- 
tices. Revolutions do not occur in 
farming. The aim of this and the oth- 
er articles of this series is merely to 
point out some of the basic principles 
and facts upon which a successful ag- 
riculture must be built. There need be 
no hesitation in admitting, nor are 
apologies necessary for stating, that 
during the reorganization of our ag- 
riculture the methods employed must 
yield sufficient financial returns to 
support our agricultural population 
and furnish the funds necessary to 
put in operation all new methods. In 
fact, more money is one of the great- 
est reasons why we need to reorgan- 
ize our farming. 

No one who has carefully studied 
the agriculture of the South can have 
failed to note its temporary—for this 
year’s results only—nature. This has 
been partially due to the natural 
greed of man, but in our case more 
especially to a poverty which made 
daily necessities of existence the most 
urgent present need. But wherever 
man has settled on a soil he has al- 
ways depleted it to a point where it 
would no longer adequately support 
the demands made upon it before 
any permanent sysfem of agriculture 
has been established. The first agri- 
cultural systems practically always 
leave out due consideration of soil 
fertility and its maintenance, and 
therein are unsound and finally un- 
successful. 

The reorganization of our agricul- 
ture must, therefore, of necessity, 
come from a reorganization of our 
ideas regarding soft fertility and the 
necessity for constantly and liberally 
feeding the*soil. Any reorganization 
of our agricfiltural system “which is 
to be permanent and successiul must 
have as the one directing and domi- 
nating idea a rich—a more productive 
—soil. Not that other things are not 
essential, but that these other essen- 
tials are impossible without a highly 
productive soil. 

Many seem to think the reorgani- 
zation of our agricultural system is 
necessary in order that we may pro- 
duce all agricultural products con- 


sumed on the farm. This is truly es- 
sential, but not for the reasons gen- 
erally assigned. The growing of sup- 
plies, nor the adoption of any system 
of crops or crop rotation, be it ever so- 
well planned, can alone maintain soil 
fertility or permanently increase it. 
Our needis not merely to maintain soil 
fertility; we must increase it tremen- 
dously, and this increase must be 
permanent. It must also be accom- 
plished economically and without 
materially lessening our production 
of necessities and money crops, even 
temporarily. 

Assuming that the world will pay 
us a reasonable profit on from 12,+ 
000,000 to 15,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually, we must produce this, and 
the legitimate increase demanded by 
increased consumption, and produce 


have not yet been fully learned or 
appreciated by the average Southern 
farmer. It is, therefore, mecessary 
that we repeat the most important 
of these simple facts in order that if 
possible by repetition a larger num- 
ber may be made to realize their 
basic importance. 

If we assume that, according to our 
present knowledge, there are only 
four plant foods with which we are 
principally concerned (there may be 
others of which we may obtain tur- 
ther knowledge in the_future), we 
must in reorganizing our agriculture 
base our cropping and our practice 
on the following generally accepted 
facts: 

Nitrogen.—1. The nitrogen to feed 
our crops and: enrich our soils must 
come mainly from the decay of or- 
ganic matter mixed with the soil and 
made a part of it. At least, this must 
be its source until such time as meth- 
ods for producing it in commercial 
form have been so perfected as to 
greatly reduce its present price. 

2. In so far as applies to the South, 
the humus essential to soil fertility, 
and from which the nitrogen to feed 




















NO HARD TIMES HERE 


Hog-killing time at Westview Farm. Winston-Salem, N. C, 


as well the agricultural . supplies 
needed by the whole South—including 
those needed by our cities and towns 
—and at the same time rapidly in- 
cfease the producing powers of our 
acres. The climatic conditions which 
enable us to grow legume or soil- 
improving crops during the seasons 
of-the year when our staple crops 
of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, tobacco, 
peanuts, etc., do not occupy the land, 
coupled with a knowledge of a few 
basic facts regarding soil fertility, 
will enable us to accomplish these 
desired results if we reorganize our 
cropping systems on a rational basis 
with these results in view. 

All that is necessary to bring about 
such a reorganization of our farming 
as will accomplish these results, but 
dependent entirely upon it is a 
knowledge of a few simple, oft-repeat- 
ed facts regarding soil fertility. These 


our crops comes, must.be -obtained 
through the growing of legumes as 
catch crops with a minimum inter- 
ference with staple food and money 
crops. 

3. We must in some way be made 
to realize that very large supplies— 
much larger than we have yet dream- 
ed—of humus-forming materials rich 
in nitrogen must be put into our soils 
to give them that texture, the power 
of holding moisture and those liberal 
supplies of available nitrogen neces- 
sary for the production of maximum 
crops. 

4. We must realize, as we have 
never yet realized, the large losses of 
nitrogen from the soil by leaching, 
erosion (washing) and in the sale of 
products from the farm. 

5. We must understand that at 
present the most economical method 
of securing these supplies is by the 
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THE MAN WHO READS IS THE MAN_.WHO LEADS 


farmer should read farm 
then read extensively and deeply upon the special subjects in which he ig interest- 
ed. For this reason we shall publish each week under this heading a list of new 
farm books and bulletins received by us, 

You may get any bulletin free by applying to the address given after the title; 
while books may be had of The Progressive Farmer at prices mentioned. 
From United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.— 
Southern Farmers May Get a Start in Pig Raising, 
Special—Horse and Mule Raising in the South, 
Cotton Belt, 
Cotton Belt. 
Special—Suggestions on Poultry Raising for the Southern Farmer, 
Producing Sheep on Southern Farms. 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses, 


Fat in Milk by 
Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
Cattle 
Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, Ilinois. 
177—The Relation Between Yields and Prices, 
Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
242—Pork Production in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Has Been Done With the Tuberculin Test in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, 


papers for general information, and 


the Babcock Test. 


Feeding, 


Madison, Wisconsin, 
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growth of legumes, and that since 
much of these is not suitable for hu- 
man food, livestock is essential for 
obtaining both the feed and the fer- 
tilizer values of these legumes. Live- 
stock growing is not essential to in- 
creased soil fertility, but it is essen- 
tial to the most profitable euse of le- 
gume crops, which ARE essential to 
soil feriility. 

Phosphorus.—1. We must under- 
stand that phosphorus is more or less 
limited in ail soils, and that there are 
comparatively small quantities in 
most Southern soils. 

2. We must realize that no plants, 
no crop rotation and no system of 
farming adds to the amount of phos- 
phorus in the soil; that farm prod- 
ucts sold from the farm diminish by 
the quantity they contain the supply 
left for growing succeeding crops; 
that phosphorus is not largely leach- 
ed from the soil by drainage waters 
and is removed from the farm in 
largest quantities in grains or seeds 
and in the bones of animals; that in 
view of and because of the foregoing 
facts the inevitable result is that in 
a longer or shorter time the supply 
of this plant food available for feed- 
ing plants must fall below. that nec- 
essary to the production of maximum 
crops unless that removed is. re- 
placed by the purchase of phosphorus 
in some form, 

3. We must renounce, once for all, 
that silly idea that to buy phospho- 
rus, when our soils need it, is an eyi- 
dence of poor farming; but on the 
other hand, we must learn as a fact 
that its purchase and proper use is 
an evidence of good and intelligent 
farming. 

Lime.—1. We must learn that lime 
is leached from the soil and is carried 
off in products sold from the farm, 
and that no.crop or cropping system 
increases the supply in the soil, and 
that, therefore, to increase or even 
maintain our present too small sup- 
ply it must be added to by purchase 
or otherwise. 

2. We must more fully realize that 
while legumes are necessary, in larger 


importance, in our agriculture, most 


of our soils do not contain sufficient 
lime for the best and largest produc- 
tion of these crops. 

Potassium.—l. We must keep in 
mind the facts that while most soils 
contain rather large quantities of 
potash, that it is not largely leached 
from the soil, and that only in the sale 
of such products as have. straws and 
the leaves and stalks of plants is it 
removed from the farm in rather 
large quantities. Still, there are some 
soils—peaty and sandy soils generally 
—that are deficient in this plant food, 
and when such a condition exists 
potash must be purchased, for no 
system of farming will add to the 
supply in the soil. But so long as 
the supply in the soil is fairly large, 
and it is not largely depleted by the 
products sold from the farm, the sup- 
ply in the soil may be made availa- 
ble in larger quantities by a rational 
system of farming which adds abund- 
ant supplies of decaying vegetable 
matter to the soil. 

What a Reorganized Agriculture Will 
Mean 

HESE are afew ofthe basic facts, 

which must be recognized and giv- 
en full consideration in the reorgani- 
zation of our agriculture. If there be 
such a recognition of these facts that 
they are made the guiding principle 
of our agriculture, there will be no 
over-supply of cotton; because to 
feed our population, to grow the le- 
gumes necessary to build up and 
maintain our soils, and to maintain 
and feed the livestock necessary to 
enable us to handle these legumes 
economically, will use such an area 
of land’ that too much cotton cannot 
be planted. Any reorganization of 
our agriculture based on other con- 
siderations ; any reorganization which 
is not based on permanently  in- 
creased soil fertility, must and surely 
will fail. 

What will sich a reorganization 
mean to the South? 


It will mean no decrease in net 
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26 inch Hog Fence, . Barb Wire 
a Rod 


at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart 





DEAL Galvanized Barb Wire 
oor spool of 80rods. A bargain. $1.45 





pevenias and weave it into 
fence—50,000 —and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer et man carers money-saving prices. 


Catal showing 100 styles and he ite of Farm 
Poultry and ‘Lawn Fence sent free. today: 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box # Muncie, Indiana 


We make the arg 
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EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our complcte line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wireand Fence Supplies. It is the 
markct place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direct 
to the Farmer at W no Prices. De ge 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profi 
your own pocket. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, + = Me. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, » - 21c. pd rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%. a ~ 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. pe 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per PStod * spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to youl 
Our Catalog is brimful of Fence bargains. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

Box 72 Winchester Indiana. 
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Strictly full weight and highest 
quality—accept nosubstitute. Sold 
by weight by the leading dealers. 
Apollo Roofing is madein allstand- 
ard patterns from the well known 

APOLLO Best BLoom Galvanized 
Sheets. These sheets are also un- 
excelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Culverts and exposed sheet metal 
work. Our‘‘Better Buildings’*book- 
let will be sent free upon request. 
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profits for the South as a whole, even 
at the start, if we take advantage of 
our climatic conditions which enable 
us to grow nitrogen-gathering crops 
during the seasons when our staple 
crops, cotton, corn, oats, wheat, to- 
bacco, peanuts, etc., are not growing, 
and eventually will mean largely in- 
creased revenues. 


It will mean a saving of millions 
of dollars, in some all-cotton states 
as much as the total value of the 
present cotton crop, which, even if 
nothing is added to the value of our 
farm products, will make us the cred- 
itor section instead of the debtor sec- 
tion of the country, as at present. 
It will mean the production of all 
those food and feed supplies which 
our soils and climatic conditions en- 
able us to produce. 


It will mean a more productive soil 
as the years go by, which means an 
increasingly larger production per 
acre and per man and more money 
for the building up of schools, roads 


and homes—the essentials to rural 
progress, permanency and popula- 
tion. 


It will mean the establishment of 
markets for those products which we 
produce. Nowhere is there a market 
for things not produced or offered 
for sale, and nowhere will products 
long be produced or offered for sale 
without the development of a market. 

We have a market fof cotton only, 
because we have only produced cot- 
ton. There is a demand for all other 
farm products in the South, but no 
marketing system for handling lo- 
cally produced supplies, because the 
locally produced supplies have been 
too small to justify or maintain such 
a marketing system. 

It will mean increased population, 
because a rich soil is able to supply 
the needs of a large population, and 
a large population means the growth 
of social, school and other commu- 
nity interests which are essential to 
man and his happiness in the coun- 
try, as everywhere. 

If a reorganization of our Agricul- 
ture along thd lines outlined—that is 
based on and having for its central 
or guiding principle and object in- 
creased soil fertility—will not bring 
about the conditions outlined, then 
there is not yet any known solution 
of our agriculttral problems. Indeed, 
if our agriculture cannot be built up 
on this understanding of soil fertility, 
then we must continue to live from 
hand to mouth and must seek the so- 
lution of our agricultural problems 
along lines yet unknown. But _we 
are fully convinced that with the cli- 
matic conditions favorable for build- 
ing up soil fertility which we possess, 
our agriculture can be successfully 
built on the basic or foundation facts 
outlined, and we are equally certain 
that we can build on no other foun- 
dation with the slightest hope of suc- 
cess unless our knowledge of the 
laws of nature and our conceptions 
of soil fertility are entirely at fault. 

But before there will come a com- 
plete and successful reorganization 
of our. agriculture there must come 
a reorganization or a revolution in 
our mental attitude toward agricul. 
ture as a business and as a means of 
attaining those ends toward which 
the highest human agpirations and 
desires impel. 

Not until men see in agriculture a 
field of activity in*which the ambi- 
tious, the aspiring and the mentally 
as well as the physically efficient can 
earn those honors, comforts and 
compensations for which so many 
have left the farm, will our agricul- 
ture reach its highest and best devel- 
opment, 





HIS GUESS 
“You promised that you would give me my 
answer this evening,” he said. ‘“‘Are you 


ready to do so?” 

“Yes,’’ she replied, “but I want you to 
promise me something. first.”’ 

*wWhet is. it?” 

“I want you to promise me solemnly that 
you will not do anything rash—that you will 
not, when I have given you my answer, go 
and drown yourself or take bichloride of 
mereury.’ 

“Oh, then, you have decided fo say 


yes, 
have you?” 





Our Monthly Economy 
Sermon 











I—Don’t Let Your Cotton Rot 

UST because we have grown a big 

crop of cheap cotton is no reason 
at all for letting it rot and waste. 
Only last week a news item from an 
Alabama town stated that a bale of 
cotton had just sold on that market 
for 1% cents a pound—$7.50 for a 
500-pound bale. 
rence indicates one or. all of three 
things: That bale of cotton either 
remained in the field unpicked until 
ruined; or it was ginned and allowed 
to lie out in-the weather and rot, or 
it was -allowed to rot in the field and 
after ginning, too. 


However it: happened, we venture 
the statement that 50 cents worth of 
material and an hotfr’s extra labor 
would have saved it—would. have 
meant the difference between- cent- 
and-a-half cotton and 7-cent cotton; 
or $27.50 a bale. If $27.50 isn’t a nice 
little item to look after these hard 
times, then we’re badly fooled. 

We sincerely hope that not a sin- 
gle Progressive Farmer reader any- 
where is allowing a single bale of cot- 
ton to lie exposed to the weather— 
not even to a drop of rain or to 
dampness from underneath. Thrift- 
lessness is One of the worst diseases 
we know of, and the fellow who lets 
his cotton rot is in its last stages. 
How about yours? 


II —Chase the Weevils and Rats 


RE weevils and rats wasting your 

high-priced corn and seed peas? 
To let them do so unhindered isn’t 
much better than allowing our cotton 
to rot; yet it is no exaggeration when 
we say that this year probably mil- 
lions of bushels of grain will be 
wasted in this way. 


This wholesale waste must stop if 
our farms are to be profit-makers. On 
another page of this issue we are 
publishing directions for using car- 
bon bi-sulphide for destroying wee- 
vils in stored corn and peas. Read 
this and then invest a small sum in 
carbon bi-sulphide. It is cheap, can 
be bought at nearly any drug store, 
and is effective. 

As for the wasteful rats and mice, 
carbon bi-sulphide will help some 
against them, but we will also find 
it necessary to break up their breed- 
ing places wherever possible, calling 
to our aid cats, dogs and traps. 


III—Save the Barnyard Manure 


T IS safe to say that on an average 

each farm horse and cow annually 
produces $12.50 worth of manure that 
may be saved and applied to’ the 
land. In other words, the farm that 
has two mules and eight head of cat- 
tle should be producing each year not 
less than $125 worth of the very best 
kind of fertilizer. 

That we are not getting the full 
benefit of this is everywhere evident. 
Who has not seen the piles of ma- 
nure under the eaves, with every rain 
taking toll of its richest fertilizing 
elements; the sloppy, muddy barn- 
yard, a discomfort to man and beast, 
in which good manure is every day 
going to waste. 

Careful experiments have proved 
that manure exposed for six months 
loses approximately 60 per cent of 
its value. In other words, $125 worth 
of manure exposed to the weather 
for this length of time will be worth 
only about $50, or a clear loss of $75. 

The best way is to put the manure 
on the land as fast.as it is made. If 
this is not done, then don’t let it lie 
out in the weather; keep it under the 
shed, and use plenty of bedding to 
help preserve it. 

The old saying, “Waste not, 
not,” is peculiarly true just at 
present time. 
to you? 
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Does it mean anything 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


Now, such an occur- B 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Roofing Bargains 





on Steel Shingles 


| We Are Offering for aLimited Time 
UNUSUAL PRICES 

on EDWARDS STEEL SHINGLES 

_ Edwards Steel Shingles are fast displac- 


wood shingles, which cause 





Ov. 
125,000 Edwards Steel Roofs now in. use—the 
shingles that never x fete rust or burn, due to our 
Sremare out to pak Cae hamaaat and oaks ont 
Ts, y. 
things needed. — 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


are dipped in molten zinc after being cut, noraw 
or or angen edges. Patented Edwards Interlocking 
Device permits contraction and i aureiieen 
— viet fieetatn ag nl $10,000 
ree against lightning loss, 


Direct from Maker, Freight Pald 


- We sell direct from factory to.user,. No middle 
men’s profits. You save 254 to50%. AtthisS 
cial 30-Day Low Price, Edwards Steel Shingles o! 
more tor ' the money than any other roof you cag 

y! Costs nothing tofind out. Write today. 


Give Roof Dimensions if Possible 


It will save time if you can give size of roof 
when youwrite. 
If you can’t, 
send anyway 
fornewBargain 
Circular No,t74 
and we'll quote & 
prices that will ¢ 
astound you. 










124-174Lock St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Send for BIG FREE CATALOG w! ty-sit Takes 
| 4nd models of 1915 ATCO REBUILT AUTOS Al ‘AND FUCKS, ht 
rock 


An order placed deposit, 
any standard make, 1915 ATCO REBUILT and QUARANTEED 
(FOR ONE YEAR, on our future delivery EASY RAY PLAN) 








EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less 


power and will do twice as much work \ E 
as any other mill of equal size. . Grinds ' 

ear corn, Be lag corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or aay kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 

7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
Any power. Especially ad. 
apted for gasoline engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfa. Co.. Box313 Sprinafield, Ohio 
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3 WSmir Co. ae 
ATALOG FREE-DEPT.(03 ny CRESCENT: MINN. 


GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 Vesbscagih istraed and 
described, many igRatural colors. Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock mela eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and years in business. 

need this noted book, Send 10c for it—today. 


. BH. GREIDER : |: Box 60 RHEEMS, PA, 


& BUGGY Nite oat range br 385 




















SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL on gis . ce Pex ml a 


Ars Stove Brooders 


ler made. po aes use, 
jegree. 
nomicat, efficient, For 
talog free. 

Pai 8 State taewbater Ce.124 ‘sloia St., Gomer City, Pa, 











Consider the 
——= Bee== 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! 
“‘workers.” 





Join our hive of 
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ENRY FORD, the famous auto- 


extract from a recent letter which 
Mr. Edison wrote to Mr. Ford. Mr. 
Ford says: ‘‘If-you will study the 
history of almost any. criminal, you 


cigarette smoker. Boys, through 


Mr. Ford quotes Mike Donovan, 
the famous athlete, as saying: 
“Smoking .weakens the heart and 
lungs, and ruins the stomach and 
affects the entire nervous system. 
If a boy or young man expects to 
amount to anything in athletics he 


athletic ambitions.” 





FARM BOYS SHOULD LET CIGARETTES ALONE 


mobile manufacturer, and The wyurnowe agenda Crapniics comes 


Thomas A Edison, the world- proncs pally \r on The buanmna r 
famous inventor, have started a Ty F 
crusade against cigarettes for boys. “*°RS. he oulodtamee Wrenehy 
We attach herewith a fac-simile formed ‘“ cattes, Ocronr, 


% haa whet ote: on Tre nerwe— 
centers producma deqeneraven & 
will find that he is an inveterate ‘Yre cell of Ke bra, which ve 


cigarettes, train with bad com- Ope vaped cities Gous. A 
pany. They go with other smokers Unk ten vnedl aan Pa her ’ Me 
to the pool rooms. and saloons. _ ) 

The cigarette drags them down.” “ pormoment and unease Malle. 


4 emeloy, No ponam ude amar 
Crqondiee. 


must let smoking and all kinds of liquor alone. 


We also quote Dr. D. H. Kress as follows: 
blow at the most vital organ of the body. 
boy with a weakened heart is more apt to succumb to typhoid fever, tubercue 
losis, or other acute diseases which especially tax the heart, should he be 
stricken down with them. The cigarette (also) injures the boy morally. 
almost as difficult to impress as the cocaine fiend.” 


Yow 
ACen 
They are rank poison to his 


“The cigarette strikes a direct 
It weakens the heart action. The 


He is* 








KEEP WEEVILS OUT OF YOUR 
CORN AND PEAS 


This May Be Done With Carbon Bi- 
Sulphide—Directions for Using 


ARBON | bi-sulphide, commonly 

called “high life,” is the standard 
remedy for all forms of insects that 
attack stored corn and peas. It is the 
simplest, most efficient and least ex- 
pensive remedy for all insects that 
affect stored grain and other stored 
products. It is a colorless liquid with 
a strong odor? which soon disappears. 
It vaporizes rapidly, forming a gas 
that is heavier than air. This gas 
settles down into the grain and dis- 
places the air. It is a deadly poison, 
and all insect life will soon be killed. 
Many people have obtained poor re- 
sults from using carbon bi-sulphide 
simply because the room in which 
the grain was fumigated was not air-" 
tight, or because not enough was used 
for the dimensions of the room. 


It is absolutely essential that the 
grain or other products to be fumi- 
gated be placed in a tightly closed 
room or vessel. Small amounts can 
be treated in barrels or tight boxes. 
The gas is heavier than air. If there 
are cracks or knot-holes in the floor 
or sides of the room or vessel the 
gas will flow out like so much “water. 
A barrel, bin or other vessel with an 
open top may be used if the sides and 
bottom are air-tight by placing blank- 
ets or canvas tightly over the top of 
the grain. It is a waste of time and 
material to try to fumigate in an 
open crib. 

Select a warm day. Never fumigate 
when the temperature is below 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. On warm days 
the insects are active and are more 
readily killed by the gas. On cold 
days they are inactive, breathe but 
little, and the gas is not likely to be 
effective: 

For every 1,000. cubic feet of space 
use at least three pounds (or about 
three pints) of carbon bi-sulphide. If 
the room is not air-tight a much 
larger amount may be necessary. 
There is no danger of using too much. 
For a tight barrel about two ounces 
(or a small cupful) of carbon  bi- 
sulphide will generally give good re- 
sults, if a blanket is placed securely 
over the top. 

Carbon bi-sulphide may be poured 
directly upon the grain or seed with- 
out injuring it for planting or feed- 
ing purposes. Sometimes shallow 





pans or other vessels are placed of 
top of the grain and the carbon bi- 
sulphide is poured into these ves- 
sels. 

Carbon bi-sulphide can usually be 
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for corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton and similar crops 


This No. 9 Horse Hoe pays for itself in a single season, and is so thor- 
oughly well-built that it lasts a lifetime. When you realize that it does 
your hoeing, plowing, furrowing, 
listing, dirting, scraping and laying 
by —does them all better, quicker, easier 
than any other similar tool, you see 
why you actually can’t afford to farm 
without it. - F 

Its great strength prevents bending or break- 
ing; the long frame makes it steady running; 
extra long standards and new steel wheel pre-_ 
vent clogging. These distinctive features have 
made Planet Jr Horse Hoes the most popu- 
lar cultivators in all the world. 


“Have six of your Horse Hoes, and 
consider them the best ~ 
cultivator made.” 

—Percy Lumley, 


raga 


New 72-page 

Catalog (168 illus- 

trations), free. It gives 

detailed descriptions. of 

over 55 implements, including 

Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse 

Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 

Beet-Cultivators. postal 
for it now. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B 
Philadelphia Pa 


New steel wheel 
Prevents gging 








purchased in quantities of 50 pounds 
or more for about 10 cents a pound. | 
It retails in small cans at about 30 
cents a pound. It will pay most far- | 
mers to purchase it in 50-pound iron | 
drums. It is highly explosive, and | 
no form of fire should be brought | 
near the place being fumigated. A 
lighted match, cigar or lantern 
brought near the room while the fu- 
migation is in progress would be 
very dangerous. The gas is also poi- 
sonous, and as_ little as possible 
should be breathed. After applying 
the carbon bi-sulphide the operator 
should immediately leave the room. 
Care should be taken that no cats, 
dogs or livestock are fastened up in 
the room with the gas. 
R. W. HARNED, 


Agricultural College, Mississippi. 





Quacks and Religious Papers 


NE REASON. why the denomina- 

tional press has no more influ- 
ence than it has is that too many re- 
ligious journals have failed in ethics. 
On one page of the Christian Advo- 
cate (published in Nashville, Tenn.) 
we read an article scolding church 
members who support newspapers 
“adveftising vice and evil,” or pub- 
lishing advertisements of theatrical 
schools, detective agencies, gambling 
in cotton futures, and pills guaran- 
teed to be “sure, safe and speedy.” 
Yet on one of the advertising pages 
of this same “Christian Advocate” we 
find an advertisement headed “More 
Vital Energy for You!”’—a piece of 
delusion framed by some Chicago 
quacksalver. An issue of the New 
Orleans “Christian Advocate” for the 
same week has a wealth of these 
quack advertisements; all of which 
goes to weaken its pious advice 
against colleges accepting Mr. Car- 
negie’s millions. Some one sends us 
a copy of the Nashville “Baptist and 
Reflector—Speaking the Truth in 
Love,” and it positively reeks with 
dope ads. Some time ago, at a dinner 
of editors of religious journals, every 
one was shocked by the proposal that 
they pledge themselves not to accept 
advertisements below the ethical 
standards of the New York “Times.” 


Live Well On 
Chicken Profits 


You can do it when you go about it the 
Johnson way. Let me send you this 

poultry book and show you how we 9 
started 580,000 cthers. It’s no trick to 
live off the chickens and save the profits 
you makein other lines. Youcanlet the 
chicken profits pay the bills—live on the 
fat of the land and still have money to 

put in the bank or putinto improvements 
around your home. Get in touch with us 
and we will show you the way. 


Old Trusty 


Makes big hatches winter or summer for fi 
the beginner as well as the oldtimer. Now § 
used by 580,000 poultry raisers, which is Be 
three or four times more than the next 
best can show. That’s because Old Trusty §& 
owners goin for profits andget them. You 
take no risks the Johnson way. Old Trusty 
comes on thirty to ninety days’ trial and 
ten-year guarantee. Also we pay freight. 
Write today for Old Trusty book and low 
price based on 100,000 sales this year. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Nebr. 












































any point East 
of Rockies—a trifle 
more to points 
beyond. 
















e tter. They are more 
ily t clean and their improved appearance 
. greatly adds to their selling price. It also pays to 
clip the flanks and udders of your cows — you ¢ 
clean miik, free from impurities that can’t be strained out. 


Clip with the Famous | 
Stewart ecxi:, Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and closer and stays 
any other, Gears are 


r) longer 
cut from solid steel bar. They are en- 
pro’ and run in oil; little friction, 
ear. Has six feet of new style easy run- 
haft and the celebrated Stewart 


tension clipping head, highest grade. 
send and 











—Collier’s Weekly. 














E prepared to sell what there is a cash 

demand for. When you own a Led- 
better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 


Ledbetter °:::::" Planter 


and Plants cotton a single seed every one to five inches 
P nuts apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 
, €a corn a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 
other seed with same certainty and precision. 
Plants down inthe furrow orupon the ridge and 
covers uniformly. : 
Positive force feed insures a full stand of all 


Cotton, Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, 
Millet, Cane 




























ants without waste 








of seed and you see every & as it comes out of the hopper. Five seed 12 
plates give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of plan‘ Years 
H of good 
Write for Books—FREE eT. 
Send your name on a postal for full Rerticulars, or send ys $14.00 
No. 2, without fertilizer, or $19.00 for No. 20, with fertilizer (Pea- unquali- 
nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and we will deliver the = fied agree- 
planter you order all freight charges prepaid. a g 
We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee ment to 
prompt and safe delivery to you. refund your 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. ine 
811 Pacific Avenue Dallas, Texas sure your 








When writing to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as an advertiserin . 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of alladvers - 
tsing it carries.’" “4 . 
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8a ant 17-in. satay ch 8 Cents 
Bull-strong and o Piectieke 4: Rod 





48 In. Poultry Fence 


136 in. apart at bo en in teaeds 





inch Hog Fence, 7 Barb Wire Cents 
26 at ig Sm Si Stays 6 inches apart 14 a Rod 





IDEAL Calvanized Barb Wire 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. $1.45 





We make ee 2 uite alvanize and weave it into 
fence—50,000 ay—and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer at seeruiiceerers money-saving prices. 

Catalog showing 100 styles and heights of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. Vrite today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box #, Muncie, Indiana 








EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our complcte line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wire and Fence Supplies. Itis the 
markct place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been ~~ Direct 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Priccs. ne 4 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s prod 
your own pocket. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, + = Me. per rod. 

41-inch torn Fence, « + 2c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. = - 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. pe 

Special Wire, $1.45 ao tee spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to youl 
Our Catalog is brimful of Fence bargains, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester Indiana. 















































CE 





spool, 45, Catalo eg 
sox Tentooning FENCE 
MORTON, iLLinors, 








MPOLIG 


ROOFING 


RUN full weight and highest 
quality—accept nosubstitute. Sold 
by weight by the leading dealers. 
Apolic Roofing is madeinallstand- 
ard patterns from the well known 
APOLLO Best BLoom Galvanized 
Sheets. These sheets are also un- 
excelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, 

Culverts and exposed sheet Sot 
work. Our‘‘Better Buildings’*book- 
let will be sent free upon request. 























profits for the South as a whole, even 
at the start, if we take advantage of 
our climatic conditions which enable 
us to grow nitrogen-gathering crops 
during the seasons when our staple 
crops, cotton, corn, oats, wheat, to- 
bacco, peanuts, etc., are not growing, 
and eventually will mean largely in- 
creased revenues. 


It will mean a saving of millions 


of dollars, in some all-cotton states 
as much as the total value of the 
present cotton crop, which, even if 


nothing is added to the value of our 
farm products, will make us the cred- 
itor section instead of the debtor sec- 
tion of the country, as at present. 
It will mean the production of all 
those food and feed supplies which 
our soils and climatic conditions en- 
able us to produce. 

It will mean a more productive soil 
as the years go by, which means an 
increasingly larger production per 
acre and per man and more money 
for the building up of schools, roads 
and homes—the essentials to rural 
progress, permanency and popula- 
tion. 

It will mean the establishment of 
markets for those products which we 
produce. Nowhere is there a market 
for things not produced or offered 
for sale, and nowhere will products 
long be produced or offered for sale 
without the development of a market. 

We have a market for cotton only, 
because we have only produced cot- 
ton. There is a demand for all other 
farm products in the South, but no 
marketing system for handling lo- 
cally produced supplies, because the 
locally produced supplies have been 
too small to justify or maintain such 
a marketing system. 

It will mean increased population, 
because a rich soil is able to supply 
the needs of a large population, and 
a large population means the growth 
of social, school and other commu- 
nity interests which are essential to 
man and his happiness in the coun- 
try, as everywhere. 


If a reorganization of our agricul- 
ture along thd lines outlined—that is 
based on and having for its central 
or guiding principle and object in- 
creased soil fertility—will not bring 
about the conditions outlined, then 
there is not yet any known solution 
of our agriculttiral problems. Indeed, 
if our agriculture cannot be built up 
on this understanding of soil fertility, 
then we.must continue to live from 
hand to mouth and must seek the so- 
lution of our agricultural problems 
along lines yet unknown. But _we 
are fully convinced that with the cli- 
matic conditions favorable for build- 
ing up soil fertility which we possess, 
our agriculture can be successfully 
built on the basic or foundation facts 
outlined, and we are equally certain 
that we can build on no other foun- 
dation with the slightest hope of suc- 
cess unless our knowledge of the 
laws of nature and our conceptions 
of soil fertility are entirely at fault. 

But before there will come a com- 
plete and successful reorganization 
of our. agriculture there must come 
a reorganization or a revolution in 
our mental attitude toward agricul- 
ture as a business and as a means of 
attaining those ends toward which 
the highest human agpirations and 
desires impel. 

Not until men see in agriculture a 
field of activity in*which the ambi- 
tious, the aspiring and the mentally 
as well as the physically efficient can 
earn those honors, comforts and 
compensations for which so many 
have left the farm, will our agricul- 
ture reach its highest and best devel- 
opment, 





HIS GUESS 


*You promised that you would give me my 
answer this evening,” he said, “Are you 
ready to do 80?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I want you to 
promise me something. first.” 

“What is it?” 

“I want you to promise me solemnly that 
you will not do anything rash—that you will 
not, when I have given you my answer, go 
and drown yourself or take bichloride_ of 
mereury.’ 

“Oh, then, you have decided fo say 


yes, 
have you? 


‘help preserve it. 





Our Monthly Economy 
Sermon 











I—Don’t Let Your Cotton Rot 

UST because we have grown a big | 

crop of cheap cotton is no reason | 
at all for letting it rot and waste. | 
Only last week a news item from an | 
Alabama town stated that a bale of | 
cotton had just sold on that market | in 
for 1% cents a pound—$7.50 for a 
500-pound bale. Now, such an occur- 
rence indicates one or all of three 
things: That bale of cotton either 
remained in the field unpicked until 
ruined; or it was ginned and allowed 
to lie out in:the weather and rot, or 
it was -allowed to rot in the field and 
after ginning, too. 

However it: happened, we venture 

the statement that 50 cents worth of 
material and an hotfr’s extra labor 
would’ have saved it—would. have 
meant the difference between. cent- 
and-a-half cotton and 7-cent cotton; 
or $27.50 a bale. If $27.50 isn’t a nice 
little item to look after these hard 
times, then we’re badly fooled. 
- We sincerely hope that not a sin- 
gle Progressive Farmer reader any- 
where is allowing a single bale of cot- 
ton to lie exposed to the weather— 
not even to a drop of rain or to 
dampness from underneath. Thrift- 
lessness is One of the worst diseases 
we know of, and the fellow who lets 
his cotton rot is in its last stages. 
How about yours? 


Il —Chase the Weevils and Rats 


RE weevils and rats wasting your 

high-priced corn and seed peas? 
To let them do so unhindered isn’t 
much better than allowing our cotton 
to rot; yet it is no exaggeration when 
we say that this year probably mil- 
lions of bushels of grain will be 
wasted in this way. 

This wholesale waste must stop if 
our farms are to be profit-makers. On 
another page of this issue we are 
publishing directions for using car- 
bon bi-sulphide for destroying wee- 
vils in stored corn and peas. Read 
this and then invest a small sum in 
carbon bi-sulphidee It is cheap, can 
be bought at nearly any drug store, 
and is effective. 

As for the wasteful rats and mice, 
carbon bi-sulphide will help some 
against them, but we will also find 
it necessary to break up their breed- 
ing places wherever possible, calling 
to our aid cats, dogs and traps. 


Il1I—Save the Barnyard Manure 


T IS safe to say that on an average 

each farm horse and cow annually 
produces $12.50 worth of manure that 
may be saved and applied to the 
land. In other words, the farm that 
has two mules and eight head of cat- 
tle should be producing each year not 
less than $125 worth of the very best 
kind of fertilizer. 

That we are not getting the full 
benefit of this is everywhere evident. 
Who has not seen the piles of ma- 
nure under the eaves, with every rain 
taking toll of its richest fertilizing 
elements; the sloppy, muddy barn- 
yard, a discomfort to man and beast, 
in which good manure is every day 
going to waste. 

Careful experiments have proved 
that manure exposed for six months 
loses approximately 60 per cent of 
its value. In other words, $125 worth 
of manure exposed to the weather 
for this length of time will be worth 
only about $50, or a clear loss of $75. 

The best way is to put the manure 
on the land as fast .as it is made. If 
this is not done, then don’t let it lie 
out in the weather; keep it under the 
shed, and use plenty of bedding to 


The old saying, “Waste not, 
not,” is peculiarly true just at 
present time. 
to you? 


want 
; the 
Does it mean anything 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


Roofing Bargains 





on Steel Shingles 


We Are Offering for a Limited Time 
UNUSUAL PRICES 

on EDWARDS STEEL SHINGLES 

Edwards Steel Shingles are fast a 


fg wood, shin es, which cause disastrous 
's and e ; 
| indestructible Edwards Steet Si Shit Cong = beaut 
last longer than wood—better in ae ae Oval 
bay that never fot, rast Wea deste ¢ d 
rust or ue to on 
patented *‘Tightcote” process.. They come in big 


Pluste e to hammer nails 
ome A put on, and only 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


are dipped in molten zinc after being cut, noraw 
or exposed ed ees. ee ed Edwards! Interlocking 
ice permits contraction and mre an a 
ints water-tight forevert® $10,000 guarantee tee bond 
ree lightning loss, 


Direct from Maker, Freight Paid 
- We sell direct from factory to.user.. Nomiddle 
men’s profits. You save 25% to50%. At this S 
cial 30- ay Low Price, Edwards Steel Shingles offer 
more for the money than any other r 9 can 
y! Costs nothing tofind out. Writet 
Give Roof Dimensions if Possible 
It will save time if you can give size of roof 
when youwrite, 
If you can’t, 
send anyway 
fornewBar, 
—— No.i74 
and we'll quote WR 
prices that will «3% 







‘MFG. CO. 


124-174Lock St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











‘Send for BIG FREE CATALOG which shows séventy-sit Takes 
Sind models of 1915 ATCO REBUILT AUTOS 7 AND. “TRUCKS, kk 
‘explains how our cars are sold ENT 

nog ied “ATCO 


terme, and can 
order pl taced Nt NOW, with $50.00. deposit, 
res any standard make, 1915 ‘ATCO REBUILT and GUARANTEED 
(FOR ONE YEAR, on our future delivery EASY PAYMENT PLAN) 








EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. . Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 


is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex & 
Grinding Mill 

Easily operated. Neverchokes. © 
7 sizes. guaranteed. 
Any power. Especially ad- 
apted for gasoline engines, = 
Duplex Mill & Mia. Co.. Box313 Sprinafield, Ohio 





EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER& 


wood, F810 


with aeeaed and galvan 
4 te triple walls, 


e 
copper —, 
cae tester, th 
notO.K. WritofociR 
IRONCLAB INC! . 














GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties Mustrared and 
described, many ig@Ratural colors, Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for p—teday.. 


. B.H. GREIDER ss: : Box 60 RHEEMS, PA: 


& BUGGY WHEELS 72.2 383 

With Rubber Tires,$18.45. iow Wheels Rer aie 
0.30, = aane wheels % to tread, Wee 

3.10; Repair Wheels, Bs: Anise eat 

on Um! yy Girect. A: 


SPLIT HICKORY phoned whe GisF mit eer nd a 

















roar te: apr teeee ag to fracti po ores. 
mpers o ty "ot 

Solid cast iron; safe, economical, efficient, For 

1000 chicks or mm more, Price $30. Catalog free, 

Prairie State Ineubater 0.124 Mela St., Homer City, Pa, 








Eowaidee the 
—— Bee —— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! 


Piece: ding | Join our hive of 

















Saturday, January 2, 1915] (7) 7, 





FARM BOYS SHOULD LET CIGARETTES ALONE 


ENRY FORD, the famous auto- 


ne mobile -manafacturer, and- Ie myrvene aqpuilen Crapailiis enmes for corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton and similar crops 
Thomas A. Edison, the world- Sacral ‘ This No. 9 Horse Hoe pays for itself in a single season, and is so thor- 
ES hinkbide: teeuten, thee: aattel: 0 — ap . scsi oughly ——- that it oboe a lifetime. When you realize that it does 
ace : . wr he cubofan your hoeing, plowing rrowing 
res, crusade against cigarettes for boys. Siti e : ance Trenatny listing, dirting, scraping anid laying “Have six of your Horse Hoes, and 
ful, We attach herewith a fac-simile formed vs cattea ClcreGenr, by—does them all better, quicker, easier po een a best 
wed extract from a recent letter which ‘ : than any other similar tool, you see [J —Percy Lumley, 
the Mr. Edison wrote to Mr. Ford. Mr. %* hoa idem adion on Mie nerve— hei» you actually can’t afford to farm 
- ‘ . without it. : : 
big Ford says: ‘“If-you will study the centers produema deqeneraien & Its great strength prevents bending or break- 
history of almost any.criminal, you ing; the long frame makes it steady running; Ca ee te 
will find that he ie an inveterate Yoe cell f Ae know which extra long standards and new steel wheel pre-. trations), free. Itgives 
: , head vent clogging. These distinctive features have detailed descriptions of 
cigarette smoker. Boys, through peer made Planet Jr Horse Hoes the most popu- over 55 implements, including 
cigarettes, train with bad com- Gprte Voprd among Gous. 7 lar cultivators in all the world. pecaens, Wheel sens. Horse 
S , Harrows, Orchard- a: 
sing pany. They go with other smokers Unt wall Gein oes air de , Sos Beet-Cultivators. Send postal 
= te the pool rooms. and saloons. _ hema 
The cigarette drags them down.” “ pormoment and uneneoatafe. S L ALLEN & CO 
ald Mr. Ford quotes Mike Donovan, 




















the famous athlete, as saying: 
“Smoking .weakens the heart and 
lungs, and ruins the stomach and 
affects the entire nervous system. 
If a boy or young man expects to 
amount to anything in athletics he 


athletic ambitions.” 





4 emetoy, No ponam vic amalee 


Crqondiies. 


must Jet smoking and all kinds of liquor alone. 


We also quote Dr. D. H. Kress as follows: 
blow at the most vital organ of the body. 
boy with a weakened heart is more apt to succumb to typhoid fever, tubercue 
losis, or other acute diseases which especially tax the heart, should he be 
stricken down with them. The cigarette (also) injures the boy morally. 
almost as difficult to impress as the cocaine fiend.” 


Yous 
o 2 en 
They are rank poison to his 


“The cigarette strikes a direct 
It weakens the heart action. The 


He is* 








KEEP WEEVILS OUT OF YOUR 
CORN AND PEAS 





This May Be Done With Carbon Bi- 
Sulphide—Directions for Using 


ARBON _ bi-sulphide, commonly 

called “high life,” is the standard 
remedy for all forms of insects that 
attack stored corn and peas. It is the 
simplest, most efficient and least ex- 
pensive remedy for all insects that 
affect stored grain and other stored 
products. It is a colorless liquid with 
a strong odor? which soon disappears. 
It vaporizes rapidly, forming a gas 
that is heavier than air. This gas 
settles down into the grain and dis- 
places the air. It is a-deadly poison, 
and all insect life will soon be killed. 
Many people have obtained poor re- 
sults from using carbon bi-sulphide 
simply because the room in which 
the grain was fumigated was not air-" 
tight, or because not enough was used 
for the dimensions of the room. 


It is absolutely essential that the 
grain or other products to be fumi- 
gated be placed in a tightly closed 
room or vessel. Small amounts can 
be treated in barrels or tight boxes. 
The gas is heavier than air. If there 
are cracks or knot-holes in the floor 
or sides of the room or vessel the 
gas will flow out like so much “water. 
A barrel, bin or other vessel with an 
open top may be used if the sides and 
bottom are air-tight by placing blank- 
ets or canvas tightly over the top of 
the grain. It is a waste of time and 
material to try to fumigate in an 
open crib. 


Select a warm day. Never fumigate 
when the temperature is below 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. On warm days 
the insects are active and are more 
readily killed by thé gas. On cold 
days they are inactive, breathe but 
little, and the gas is not likely to be 
effective: 


pans or other vessels are placed of 
top of the grain and the carbon bi- 
sulphide is poured into these ves- 
sels. 

Carbon bi-sulphide can usually be 


Box 1107B 


New steel wheel 
prevents clogging 











purchased in quantities of 50 pounds 


or more for about 10 cents a pound. | 


It retails in small cans at about 30 
cents a pound. 


drums. 


near the place being fumigated. A | 


lighted match, cigar or lantern 
brought near the room while the fu- 
migation is in progress would be 
very dangerous. The gas is also poi- 
sonous, and as_ little as possible 
should be breathed. After applying 
the carbon bi-sulphide the operator 
should immediately leave the room. 
Care should be taken that no cats, 
dogs or livestock are fastened up in 
the room with the gas. 
R. W. HARNED, 


Agricultural College, Mississippi. 





Quacks and Religious Papers 


NE REASON. why the denomina- 

tional press has no more _ influ- 
ence than it has is that too many re- 
ligious journals have failed in ethics. 
On one page of the Christian Advo- 
cate (published in Nashville, Tenn.) 
we read an article scolding church 
members who support newspapers 
“adveftising vice and evil,” or pub- 
lishing advertisements of theatrical 
schools, detective agencies, gambling 
in cotton futures, and pills guaran- 
teed to be “sure, safe and speedy.” 
Yet on one of the advertising pages 
of this same “Christian Advocate” we 
find an advertisement headed “More 
Vital Energy for You!”—a piece of 
delusion framed by some Chicago 
quacksalver. An issue of the New 
Orleans “Christian Advocate” for the 


It will pay most far- | 
mers to purchase it in 50-pound iron | 
It is highly explosive, and | 
no form of fire should be brought | 


Live Well On 
Chicken Profits 


You can doit when you go about it the 
Johnson way. Let me send you this 

poultry book and show you how we § 
started 580,000 cthers. It’s no trick to 
live off the chickens and save the profits 
you make in other lines. Youcanlet the 
chicken profits pay the bills—live on the 
fat of the land and still have money to 
put in the bank or putintoimprovemeénts *% 
around your home. Get in touch with us 
and we will show you the way. 


Old Trusty 


Makes big hatches winter or summer for 
the beginner as well as the oldtimer. Now 
used by 580,000 poultry raisers, which is BR 
three or four times more than the next § 
best can show. That’s because Old Trusty 
owners goin for profits andget them. You 
take no risks the Johnson way. Old Trusty 
comes on thirty to ninety days’ trial and 
ten-year guarantee. Also we pay freight. 
Write today for Old Trusty book and low 
price based on 100,000 sales this year. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay 













































S 
Horses & Mules 


t sh and full of 
life and ee to clip them in the 
Spri before the work begins. 
hen the heavy winter coat that 
holds the wet sweat and dirt is removed 
oe, a more good from their feed, are 
healthier and work better. They are more 
easily nage clean and their improved appearance 
. greatly adds to their selling price. It also pays to 
clip the flanks and udders of your cows — you get 
clean milk, free from impurities that can’t be strained out, 


Clip with the Famous | 
Stewart e.ci:, Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and closer and stays 
1 han o Gears are 


sharp longer any other. 
cut from solid steel bar. They are en- 
» protected and run in oil; little friction, 
little wear. Has six feet of new style easy run- 
ni ible shaft and the celebrated Stewart 
head, highest 






















E prepared to sell what there is a cash 
demand for. When you own a Led- 
better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 


Ledbetter ::::* Planter 


and Plants cotton a single seed every one to, five inches 

apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 

Pe an uts a... a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 
other seed with same certainty and precision. 

Plants down inthe furrow orupon the ridge and 

covers uniformly. : 


Cotton, Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, 


AY Eten Or: tele 










































For every 1,000 cubic feet of space Same week has a wealth of these Positive foree feed insures a full stand of all plants without waste 
use at kd three pounds (or abédt quack gE naa all of which of scou tnd you ses every pend toe coma cut of the be Me nla ae. 
three pints) of carbon bi-sulphide. If goes to weaken its pious advice 2 of 
the om ,. not air-tight “4 much against colleges accepting Mr. Car- Write for Books FREE | onium 
larger amount may be necessary. negie’s millions. Some one sends us 125030 Zoue name on a postal Soe Fol Per es wid fectiises (reas al our unquali- 
, There is no danger of using too much. 2 copy of the Nashville “Baptist and PR ah BE, | on a Z _fied agree- 
For a tight barrel about two ounces Reflector—Speaking the Truth in We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee @ ment to 
: A uaa * “Pt a : prompt and safe delivery to you. refund your 
. (or a small cupful) of carbon bi- Love,” and it positively reeks with E SOUTHERN PLOW co money — in- 
sulphide will generally give good re- dope ads. Some time ago, ata dinner 811 nee Avenue Dallas, Texas sure your 
stay sults, if a blanket is placed securely Of editors of religious journals, every Satisfaction 
over the top. one was shocked by the proposal that 
3s her Carbon bi-sulphide may be r they pledge themselves not to accept 
ther directly upon ‘ grain af ne pastes advertisements below the ethical When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an gern . 
e of out injuring it for planting or feed- standards of the New York “Times.” The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of adver= . 
ing. purposes. Sometimes shallow tsing it carries.’’ ; 





—Collier’s Weekly. 
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Costs Less 


than any oth- 
er type of 
permanent 
silo. Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experienced 
: help. 

Tiles are curved to form a_ perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 

roof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 

ollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Sile Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 
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Sipe quick from 4 §75 SHockor Lane 
BicTinite toley ee » Richmond, Va. 
= J 








Cotton Exposed to Weather 
Loses 2c per ib. a Month 
Insure yours against weather damage 
and lessen the danger from fire by putting 


it er 
“‘NEVERLEAK” TARPAULINS 


Made from strong duck canvas, guaran- 
teed water and mildew-proof, itisthe best 
and cheapest you canget. It will last for 
years. Always handy forall purposes. 

State number of bales to be covered 
when writing for samples and low prices. 

Quick shipments. Manufactured by 


€ ATLANTA TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
Box 974B Atlanta, Ga. 














lect-fi doors make the silo 
m™ absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
* sweet and fresh down to last 
Hf Quick, easy adjustment—no 
3 hammer or wrench 


Pertectl Air-tight 






ECONOMY SILO & MFG. 00. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 


For Sale Big Boned M. B. Turkeys bred from 
PRIZE WINNERS, 
E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





TICKS SERIOUSLY AFFECT MILK 
YIELDS 
Feeding Ticks Costs More Than Kill- 
ing Them—Tick-Infested Cattle 
Yield Little Milk 


VEN with so-called immune cattle, 

ticks have caused a loss varying 
from 1.5 to 3.4 quarts of milk a day, 
according to experiments conducted 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Hitherto the exact 
amount of the damage which the 
ticks do to these so-called immune 
cattle has been a matter of conjec- 
ture. The Department’s experiments, 
however, have now made it certain 
that even a light infestation seriously 
reduces the revenue from the dairy 
herd. 

Investigators took two lots of 20 
cows each and permitted one lot to 
become infested with ticks, while the 
other lot was kept free by spraying 
and dipping; otherwise conditions 
were as identical as it was possible 
to make them. After a period of ap- 
proximately five months it was found 
that those cows which were lightly 
infested produced 18.6 per cent. less 
milk than the cows that were alto- 
gether free, and that those heavily 
infested with ticks produced 424 per 
cent. less milk, or nearly half a gallon 
less a day. In addition it was found 
that cows which were supposed to be 
immune suffered from tick fever, and 
one actually died from the disease. 

Translated into money, this means 
that if a dairyman with a herd of 20 
cows which produced eight quarts of 
milk a day allowed his cattle to be- 
come infested, he would lose approxi- 
mately 1.5 quarts of milk from each 
cow every day, or a total of 30 
quarts for the entire herd. Assum- 
ing that the milk was worth five 
cents a quart, this would be a daily 
loss of $1.50 for the dairyman. If the 
tick infestation were heavy, the re- 
duction of the milk’ supply might 
easily become so great that it would 
amount to a daily reduction of $3.40 
in the revenue from the entire herd. 

These figures were corroborated by 
the experience of a certain dairyman 
in the heart of the’ tick-infested sec- 
tion. Late in the season he dipped 
his cattle and killed the ticks. One 
week afterwards the 42 cows in his 
herd gave 10 gallons of milk more a 
day than they did before the dipping. 
This was an increase of 16.6 per 
cent. He got 35 cents a gallon for 
his milk, so that the extra 10 gallons 
a day were worth $3.50 to him. 

The results of this investigation 
are set forth more fully in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 639, which is about to 
be published ‘by the United States 
Department of Agriculture under the 
title “Eradication of the Cattle Tick 
Necessary for Profitable Dairying.” 





Nine Livestock Suggestions for 
January 


HOSE who sell pure-bred live- 

stock and promise to furnish pedi- 
grees or certificates of registration 
should resolve and religiously carry 
out the resolution, that during this 
year 1915 all pedigrees will be sent to 
the buyers or, if the seller is to pay 
for the registration, to the secretary 
of the record society, promptly on 
the shipment of the stock. This is 
the best and easiest time to attend to 
the matter, and if it were always 
done it would save a world of trouble. 

II 








Is the barn lot muddy as usual this 
season of the year? If not is it mere- 
ly a question of a little more rain 
until it will become a quagmire unfit 
for man or beast to pass through? 
Lots deep in mud are not good for 
| livestock, not even for hogs. In fact, 


* is especially injurious to young 


pigs, as to all other young animals. 
But if this is not sufficient for doing 
away with the disgraceful conditions 
around most barns in winter there is 





still a better reason. On many farms 
the women-and children do the milk- 
ing and a large part of the ieeding. 
They are surely entitled to consider- 
ation. First arrange the lots where 
the stock stay when out so it will not 
be necessary to wade through mud 
shoe mouth deep to get to the barn. 


At least have the approach from the | 
house to the barn kept free of stock, | 


or arrange walks. Will anyone tell 
us why the livestock should run all 
around the barn, anyway? 
Ill 
No livestock requires much protec- 
tion from the cold here in the South, 
but dairy cows and young animals 
should be protected from the rain 
and excéssively muddy lots. We have 
often wondered why in this land of 
cheap lumber, open wet winters, and 
no special need for protection from 
cold, the large open shed, covering a 
large part of the yard occupied by 
the livestock, is not more popular. 
Considering the protection to the 
livestock and the manure it looks as 
if such sheds should pay. 
1V 


Horses and mules will do better in 
the open, in this land of sunshine, 
than in a stable, the ground floors of 
which are constantly wet and muddy. 
Forcing a lack of exercise by keep- 
ing the horses and mules in the stable 


FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL 
DAIRYING 





THE MAN— 
Dairy minded, 
Keen to learn and attentive to de- 
tails; 
Active in coiperation; 
Determined to win. 
THE FARM— 


Well organized, 

Well stocked, 

Well tilled, 
THE COW— 


Dairy bred, 
Well grown = 
Properly fed, 
Profitable, 
THE PRODUCT— 
Of superior quality; 
Satisfactorily marketed. 
THE MARKKET— 
Well established; 
Carefully maintained. 


—G. C. Humphrey. 











after a period of hard work, is as 
dangerous as too severe exercise for 
animals that have long been idle. 


Regular feeding on a fairly well 
balanced ration having the needed 
variety to maintain a good appetite 
is more important than shelter in 
feeding beef cattle in the South. Wa- 
ter must be convenient, or the beef 
steer, like other animals, will not 
drink regularly. He will take less 
than he needs at times and then 
drink more than he should have at 
others. It is a losing business to re- 
quire cattle to go far for their water 
in winter. The steer that is given 
something less than he would eat up 
clean promptly twice a day will do 
better than the one that has feed be- 
fore him all the time. 

VI 

The livestock cannot be too care- 
fully watched for the presence of lice 
during the winter. Don’t wait until 
the animals get 
presence of these parasites that it 
will take a whole lot of extra feed 
to keep them. 
suffer greatly 
them. 


from lice — protect 
Vil 

It is not the business of livestock 
to withstand hardships. A certain 
amount of work in getting the feed 
is necessary to maintain vigorous 
health, but the fellow who is always 
looking for the breed that are the 
best “rustlers” is usually the fellow 
who has no “luck” with stock, or finds 
it unprofitable. The animal that is 
poorest when badly treated may be 
the best when well treated. 

Idle mature animals may be re- 
quired to rough it through the win- 
ter and even be forced to do a lot of 
rustling for enough feed to support 
them, but such treatment does not 
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FaAniMicR 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Use K-E Soluble Carbon- 


ate Oyster Shell Lime 
for Bigger and Better Crops 


Liming your land with K-E Oy- 
ster Shell Lime releases the pot- 
ash in the soil, feedsthe plants 
and increases the crop yield at 
one-tenth the cost of commercial 
fertilizer. Analysis shows Potash, 
Phosphate and Ammonia. 


Successfully Used on All Crops 
Under All Conditions 


Unlike crushed lime stone, K-E 
Lime becomes available  the- 
FIRST year and its benefits be- 
come immediately effective. Eco- 
nomically overcomes the scarcit 
of potash, due to the war by util- 
izing the potash nature has al-. 
ready provided in your land. 
You can’t afford to overlook 
K-E Oyster Shell Lime this sea- 
son. Write for in- 
formation and 
prices today. 


EASTER CO. 


Incorporated 


Norfolk, Virginia 
2 


ySTER SHE] 
LIME 


uaranteed 
nelysis 
ee eee 


a ~ td : 








4-cylinder motor 
3-speed control 





fr Your Labor ili 


By equipping your farm with 


Sudushy Tuatlor 
“The Little Fellow with The Big Pull” 


With one man itdoes more heavy work than 
five good men and teams, and docs it Better, 
Cheaper, Quicker. Unequalled for plowing 
and similar heavy operations as it will han- 
dle a guaranteed 3000 pound drawbar pull at 
two miles an hour, and belt requirements up 
to 32-inch separator with modern attach- 


ments, 
15 tractive, 35 brake horsepower. Only 8 ft. 
wheelbase, makes short turns and gets into 
fence corners. Designed expressly to do all 
kinds of power work on the average sized 
farm. 
The SANDUSKY is a thoroughly tried and practical 
light-weight, big power tractor, backed by ten 
years of successful manufacture and made by a 
strong, reliable company. 
Send today for booklet ‘‘Power on the Farm’”’ 
and our plan of demonstrating on your own 
farm before buying. 


THE DAUCH MFG. CO., 
SANDUSKY, 0} 








Dept. P-6, HILO 








so poor from the! 


Hogs, cattle, colts, all | 








AR beaks, 


BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT 
Get ‘“‘Everwear’” DOUBLE GALVANIZED Steel 
Roofing at wholesale factory prices. Freight eharges 
all pai **Everwear” Rooks costs you less than 
wood.or metal shingles, Looks better. Adds to the 
value of your buildings. Fire can’t burn it. uces 
your insurance. Comes in big sheets. Easy to put 
on. No tools but a hammer needed. 
PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
_ “‘Everwear”’ Double Thick Galvanized Steel Reof- 
ing needs ey painting <r Fetching. Ra 
or .. Empessible for ghtning * 
Wil outlast three ordinary roofs, 
ET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
oop peck Tetons tha wont? coy nd non te ne 
book PF, Big free sample and low ect from the tory 
rices, Get better reofing for baif e. No freight fer you * 
pay--the nails and washers furnished free--roofing 
guaranteed WRITE TO-DAY. 
SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
» Ga. Dept. PF 
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$38.38 -to- $46.88 


Pays for board, tuition in literary department, 
rent heat and lights at 


Piedmont High School 


for the spring term, which begins January 5th 
For information address 


W. D. BURNS, 
Lawndale, Cleveland Co.,N. C. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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pay with young stock or the dairy 
cow. 
Vill 

Don’t buy livestock with the expec- 
tation of growing feed for it. Grow 
the feed and then buy the livestock. 
There is only one thing worse than 
having to buy high-priced feed for 
livestock, and that is allowing it to 
die of starvation. Either is certain 
to put one out of the livestock busi- 
ness. Right now is not too early to 
begin cleaning up the brush and 
briers out of the pastures and plan- 
ning for seeding early grazing crops 
for next summer. 


Don’t let a heated animal stand out 
in the cold wind or rain. Hogs are 
allowed to pile up in cold weather, 
get hot, go out in the cold and die of 
pneumonia. A horse is driven until 
sweating, is tied up to a post and al- 
lowed to stand in the cold for hours. 
If he cannot be put in a stable he 
ought to have a blanket put over him. 
It is not the cold that hurts these 
animals—it is getting too hot and 
then suddently chilling. Even people 
take colds from over-heated, ill-ven- 
tilated rooms or cars, not from ex- 
posure to cold out in the open air. 





A Manufacturer Develops a Great 
Stock Farm 


ANY readers of The Progressive 

Farmer doubtless noticed in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer the strik- 
ing announcement of the Virginia- 
Carolina Cattle Association, Hereford 
breeders, but perhaps not so many 
readers know that the man back of 
this cattle organization is the widely- 
known cotton manufacturer of Spray, 
Mr. B. Frank Mebane. Mr. R. 
Scott, a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, in writing us of a re- 
cent visit to the Virginia-Carolina 
Cattle Association place during its 
exhibition, says: 

“I have seen the largest herd of 
registered Herefords that I have ever 
seen anywhere, and the size, style 
and finish of the cattle is second to 
none. I feel compensated for my trip 
in having the confirmation of my 
own ideas about raising hogs. I have 
seen a practical demonstration of 
raising hogs successfully with very 
little grain. While I have seen some 
of the best registered boars of the 
different breeds of hogs, I have also 
seen the value and the merit of cross- 
breeding sows for prolific mothers. 
The crossing of the different breeds 
and the injection of a little Tamworth 
has been done with great skill, mak- 
ing different crosses to suit the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 


“Sheep culture is being done on a 
successful and profitable basis, and 
in an intensely interesting way to 
any one who is interested or contem- 
plates becoming interested in this 
business. I saw registered Hamp- 
shires, Shropshires, Dorsetts and Suf- 
folks, and then the result of these 
registered bucks on Pender county 
scrub sheep. 


“The corn field that I inspected was 
a distinct success. It is said to be five 
miles long and one mile wide. I was 
highly entertained in the success of 
the experiment this year, and expect 
to visit this field next year and see 
the result of the contemplated exper- 
iment in corn culture. 


“The only disappointment that I 
had on this trip was in finding Mr. 
A. L. French away from home. His 
beautiful place is adjoining the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Cattle Association’s 
farms. Visitors here will have the 
privilege of seeing another family of 
beef cattle, the Aberdeen-Angus, on 
Mr. French’s farm.” 





A farmer rushed up to the home of a 
country doctor in the village late one night 


and besought him to come at once to a dis- | 


tant farmhouse, 

The medicine man hitched up his horse 
and they furiously to the farmer's 
home, Upon their arrival the farmer said: 

“How much is your fee, Doc?” 

“Three dollars,” said the physician in sur- 
prise. 

“Here y’are,” said the 
over the money. “The blamed liveryman 
wanted five dollars to drive me home,’’— 
Successful Farming. 


drove 


farmer, handing 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














f 





Chicago, IIl. 


cultural work: 


N. C. Berkshire breeder; R. A. Der 








IS TT WORTH WHIEE 


For the South to Grow More Horses 
and Mules, More Beef, More Pork, More 
Mutton, and More Dairy Products ? 


Answer the Question 
Yourself. 


You can get information both in 
the production and marketing of 
these products, at the 


Livestock Meeting, to be held at Statesville, N. 
C., January 19, 20 and 21, 1915. 
You will also have the opportunity of attending the 
Pure Bred Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Sale at Salis- 
bury, N. C., January 22, 1915, 


held under the auspices of the Aberdeen-Angus Record Association, 


Every Department of the Livestock business, both from the point 
of production to getting your dollar back will be considered by the 
following men of prominence representing various phases of agri- 


Dr. D. H. Hill, President of A. & M. College; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director of N. C. Agr. Expt. Station; 
Speakers from the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Speakers from the N. C. State College and Ex- 
periment Station; Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary Percheron Society of America, Chicago, Ill; A. L. 
French, Cascade, Va.,.a successful breeder of purebred Aberdeen-Angus cattle; R. W. S 
River, N. C., who makes sheep growing profitable; Edgar B. Moore, Charlotte, N. C.,a p 
by, Jackson Springs, N. 
and President of Sand Hill Farmers’ Board of Trade. 
Production and Marketing will discuss topics of vital importance to the farm 

Silver cups, liberal prizes offered for exhibits of livestock and their mrodticts. 

Remember the reduced railroad rates and the visit to Statesville Test Farm. 
demonstration agent for further information or write 


Secretary Livestock Associations, Box 237, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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. C., a successful feeder of beef cattle 
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“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


First cost under _a positive guarantee. 
for literature. 
your wants. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Fox-Trotters 
and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Kentucky Hind at Breeder’s Prices 


Write today 
For best service accurately describe 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, beesteneedne and — CATTLE 


* 3 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand amen sane at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at romain prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Rezistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 

|| ideal type, best 

of breeding, 3 mo. 

old and over, $15, 

$20 and $25, ac- ” 

cording to size, age and breeding. 

Registered with as x eg pedigree as 

can be written. ey are out of 

large, well bred, saature sows, sired 

by three of the best boars in Geor- 
mde good enough to go into any 
er 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Ga. 











Large Berkshire Pigs. 


The easy feeding kind with big bone and 
long, deep bodies, good heads, and richly 
bred. Prices right. No diseases in or near 
my herd. Write me for descriptions and 
pedigrees. 











| 


| R. G. VANCE, Waynesboro, Va. 














Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, 
—_ and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
eat boars: Mills Premtor Duke, No. 176,602. 


Sittuoae Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black Ar. 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rivai’s Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 
Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. 344,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








O. I. C's. 


aren 


Originators of the 
Famous 0.1. C. 
Swine 1863. 


















Two O.I1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hows ' 
Two of our O. I. C. 
weigh 2306 Ibs. ‘Will me t 

ou sample pair of these 

‘amous hogs on time and 
give agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world, All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt Inspected 
We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 


and have never lost a hog with ome 
orany other contagious 





Write—Tod. 
for F: bee deol, "The 
Hog from Birth to "Sale’* 


THE L, B. SILVER CO. 
608 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


0. I. C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages. Special 
* price on pigs during December, 

Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars, 

All from large registered prize winning stock. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
% Alot of -d Gi 
0.1L. Cc Ss. fot at Peta orient tee i 


special price on 8 to 10 weeks old Pigs for De- 
cember delivery; all from prize-winning stock. 


- Q. OWEN, 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. No. 2, 
BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


Of best 
Berkshire Gilts 0! dsst tyne an¢ 
for sory litters. $35.00 each, 
. P. ST EL EINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


























WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
VAUCLUSE, VA. 
ee | 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prep., 
we on 
Duroc-Jerseys rseys Sere a eecP as ey-making 
ars by Ideal P = 
ing at $10.00. You can’t be beat pat them: Peart Tate Books 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
t gE, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


- POLANO Big-Type oon ie, ) Bones, Bred Gilts, Bred 
CHINAS ha and fall Pi, Also Angus Cattle. 
A - P. Vieseriag, Box % Alton, Ill, 


ess TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest eeaistered prize-winning 
immuned herd the South Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5§ trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
























































Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good inerreaaes offered for sale. 
TVIEW srocs FARM, 
D. J. LybROOk. Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 











Bred True to Type 


A choice lot of service boars, including our 
two yearling show boars, which were Ist, 2nd 
and Champion boars at the State Fair, 1914. 

Bred gilts, including the prize winning un- 
der year herd. Fifty spring and summer 
boarsand open gilts. One hundred fall pigs, 
out of sons and daughters of Champions. 

If you need a pig, bred gilt or better boar 
write us your wants, or better still, come 
and inspect our whole herd. 

We have quality and size combined, suffi- 
cient to please the most critical. 

All pigs over four months old immune 





from cholera. We guarantee satisfaction. 


PINEHURST FARM, 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 
1 & L. SWINNERTON, M’g’r. Pinehurst, N. C. 








900 Quality Berkshires 900) 























| OCCONREGHEE. FARM. 


| A PEDIOREE. WITH EVERY Pe DURHAM 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Buy a BULL with COTTON 


Will pay 10c a Ib. for cotton on 
this Bull, dropped May 19, 1914. 
Dam’s test 365.87 Ibs. butter. 


Price $50.00 




















‘“HOLSTEINS 


PRA Orem 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves, Ee TON tested. 


FARM, 
Elkton, - Maryland. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads ft or net.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 








President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, ‘ : Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, j ; Contributing Editor 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








O READER of The Progressive Farmer should 
attempt to go through the New Year without 
having a binder for keeping together all the cop- 
ies of the paper. With the aid of our semi-annual 
index a reader can then refer immediately to al- 
most any subject in which he is interested and get 
needed information about it. The low cost of this 
binder, too—50 cents for the binder alone or $1.40 
for the binder and a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer—puts it within reach of ev- 
erybody. 





E WERE saying last week that “the man who 

reads is the man who leads,” and there is no 
doubt about the truth of the general proposition. 
At the same time it is true that a man may read 
such trashy, worthless material that he will get no 
good from his reading. If a man confines his read- 
ing to sensational daily papers, or the semi-weekly 
or tri-weekly rehash of these dailies, with their 
stories of war, crime, murder, scandal, etc., he had 
just about as weil not read at all. A man should 
read papers and books that inform or inspire or 


both. 





ID you read the interesting article by Mr. D. J. 

Simmons, of South Carolina, in The Progres- 
sive Farmer two weeks ago? He not only told 
how he has built up a goed livestock business, be- 
ginning with one $10 pig, but he gave this glimpse 
of a new method of renting which other farmers 
would do well to copy from these South Carolina 
landlords: 


“I live on a rented place, and heretofore 
have been forced to put in a larger acreage in 
cotton to meet the heavy cash rental, but have 
rented on a different basis for 1915, viz.: so 
many bushels of the different kinds of grain, 
This is the plan most landowners are follow- 
ing here now, and it is much better than the 
former.” 





IVE hundred North Carolina farmers and farm 

boys ought to attend the one-month short 
course in agriculture at the A. & M. College, be- 
ginning January 11. The subjects covered are gen- 
eral agriculture, livestock management and dis- 
eases, drainage, horticulture, and poultry raising. 
Fifteen dollars will cover cost of board and room. 
Write Dr. D. H. Hill, West Raleigh, for free circu- 
lar of information. We are glad to note that the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture is also offer- 
ing ten-day courses, January 4-15, 1915, in cereal 
production, animal husbandry, horticulture, cot- 
ton grading, and poultry husbandry. Special boys’ 
and girls’ short courses are arranged for two hun- 
dred scholarships won in corn, canning and pig 
clubs. 





F LATE there has been much said about the 

cost of growing cotton, estimates running 
from eight to fifteen cents a pound. As a matter 
of fact, the cost of growing cottton is largely an 
individual proposition, and will, we believe, as a 
general proposition, decrease as the yield per acre 
increases. We have long said, and take occasion 
here to repeat, that the man who makes only 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre—the average for the 
South — is growing it at a loss even at ten and 
twelve cents a pound. This being true, what’s 
the answer? Simply that we must average from 
three-fourths of a bale to a bale per acre, and that 
unless our lands are capable of such yields we had 
better plant them in peas, beans and clovers until 
they are. Incidentally, the same thing is true of 
the fellow who has been making only fifteen bush- 
els of corn per acre. 





E WERE talking recently with a native South- 

erner now living North who has recently made 
a tour through the Cotton Belt. “One thing that 
struck me,” he declared, “is the stealthy opposition 
shown by the big moneyed interests and the men 
they control to the movement for codperation 
among the farmers and better business all round. 


Especially are they uneasy about the plan for get- 
ting white communities together so that the farm- 
ers may coOperate as they~are doing in other coun- 
tries, and win the greater independence that will 
come through codperation.” There is no doubt 
about it, as we are saying on the next page, that 
the movements for repealing the crop hen law 
and allowing white communities to stay white will 
meet fierce opposition. If you believe in them, Mr. 
Farmer, you will have to fight for them, for no- 
body else will. And the very first thing to do is to 
write your member of the Legislature sending him 
a copy of the article on the next page, if you wish. 
Will you do it? 





We'll Profit by Past Mistakes and Make 
1915 the Best Year Yet 





ORD Beaconsfield once said that his every suc- 
cess was founded on previous failures, and 
the same thing is true of most of us. We learn 

by our mistakes. As a rule, even the best men 
simply “rise on stepping stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.” And what is true of 
individuals is also true of sections. They get 
strength by overcoming hardships. They are 
baffled to fight better. They learn to swim by 
being thrown into the water. 

That he should “endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier” was the counsel given to Timothy in the 
Book of Books, and it’s good counsel for all of us 
here in the South at the beginning of the New 
Year. Like little Chad out on “Kingdom Come,” 
“we’ve got to ack the man now.” We must profit 
by past mistakes, and resolutely make up our 
minds to avoid these mistakes in future. 

So, despite six and seven-cent cotton prices, The 
Progressive Farmer now sends out throughout 
the length and breadth of the South, from the Po- 
tomac to the Rio Grande, the inspiring slogan and 
battle-cry, “Diversification and Independence in 
1915!” And we confidently believe both “Diversi- 
fication and Independence” (and they go together) 
are much nearer realization than they would be if 
our great staple crop were bringing normal prices. 
We are learning by experience, and all that is 
needed now is that every farmer shall adopt a 
definite, individual, personal program to fit the 
new era that is beginning. Such a program we are 
attempting to map out in our “Diversification and 
Independence” series, and in the New Year reso- 
lutions suggested on page 1. 

Forgetting those things which are behind—ex- 
cept the lessons they taught—let us press forward 
with the motto, “We'll Profit by Past Mistakes 
and Make 1915 the Best Year Yet!” 





Let’s Get Straight on the Fertilizer Question 


F WE once understand that all grains, livestock 

and other farm products sold from the farm 

carry off quantities of phosphoric acid, that it 
is deficient in most of our soils and that no system 
of farming or cropping wil! replace that removed 
in the products sold, then there surely would be no 
longer any prejudice against buying it, for it is 
cheap. 

Nitrogen can be most economically put in the 
soil through legume crops that gather it from the 
air and it costs four times as much as any other 
plant food when bought; hence, no one should 
continue to buy it in large quantities, but should 
grow legumes to gather the larger part of the sup- 
plies needed. 

Potash is abundant in most soils, is not removed 
from the farm in large quantities, except in the 
hays, straws, corn stover and other coarse prod- 
ucts which are not largely sold, but if needed it is 
also comparatively cheap and can only be replaced 
through purchase. 

Lime is leached from the soil in the drainage 
waters, is carried off in products sold, and is defi- 
cient in many Southern soils. There is no way to 
replace it except to buy it, but it is extremely 
cheap and is essential for the best growth of le- 
gumes through which we must get our high-priced 
nitrogen. 

These facts alone, if once learned, would change 
our attitude toward our soils and the use of fertil- 
izers. When we get rid of our prejudice regarding 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


scientific terms and think in terms of nitfogen, 


phosphoric acid, potash, and lime, instead of 
“guano” and “fertilizer,” there will be a more in- 
telligent use of fertilizers and less prejudice 
against the use of those necessary. 





Put Your Money in the Bank 


VERY farmer who has any money on hand, 
even if only $25, will do well to start the New 
Year by opening a bank account. We fear that 

it is true that the great body of Southern farmers 
this season have made times harder than they 
need to have been simply by failing, even when 
they did sell cotton or tobacco, to put what sur- 
plus money they had into circulation. Put your 
money in the bank and check on it as needed; or 
if you will not need it for six months or a year, 
put it in ‘the savings department and let it be 
drawing interest. There are numerous advantages 
of putting your money in a bank: 

1. It is businesslike and more safe. By paying 
bills with checks you escape the trouble and ex- 
pense of money orders, you impress the men you 
deal with as being more businesslike, and you have 
the returned checks as receipts that can’t be ques- 
tioned. 

2. You will be less likely to spend the money 
than if it were in your breeches pocket. You will 
begin to want to see your bank balance increase 
rather than decrease, and the first thing you know 
you will become a man of thrift. You will have 
the “saving habit” and begin to get interest money 
from others instead of paying interest money to 
others. 

3. The banks help those who help them. If you 
deposit even a small sum in a bank and show 
yourself thrifty, sober, industrious, you will pres- 
ently find yourself able to borrow money to hold 
your crops or to get money at six or eight per 
cent for buying supplies instead of paying five to 
ten times as much interest in the form of “time 
prices.” 

Put your money in the bank, and start out to be 
a “business farmer.” 





You Will Need a Demonstration Agent in 
1915 





REATLY as almost every county in the South 
has needed a demonstration agent in recent 
years, your county will need one more than 
ever in 1915. Our people must cut their cotton acre- 
age in half, and in dealing with new crops they will 
need guidance as never before, and all agencies 
must cooperate to give this guidance 





farm papers, 
state agricultural departments, agricultural col- 
leges, farmers’ institutes, Farmers’ Union leaders, 
etc. But every county will need one man employ- 
ed for his whole time for the purpose of personally 
visiting and advising farmers as to the new prac- 
tices needed. 

We are reminded of these things just now by a 
copy of the Columbus, Ga., Ledger, in which Judge 
E. J. Wynn makes a plea for continuing the farm 
demonstration work carried on in Muscogee and 
Chattahoochee Counties by Prof. C. M. James. 
The extract from Judge Wynn’s letter, published 
on another page, is interesting, not only as a trib- 
ute to the demonstration work but also as an 
illustration of how profits can be increased by 
turning from all-cotton to diversified crops and 
livestock. 

Read the letter and see if it does not encourage 
you to work for getting both better farm practice 
on your own lands and a demonstration agent for 
your county. 





A Thought for the Week 


its powers of love, of joy and of admiration. 

That country is richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human be- 
ings; that man is richest who, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others—-John Ruskin. 


"Tits v0 is no wealth but life—tife, including all 
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Two Big Measures White Farmers Should Support 


N DISCUSSING last week about a dozen mat- 

ters needed by way of “Legislation for the 

Common Good,” we mentioned that we should 
discuss this week the legislation especially needed 
by our farmers—legislation for the improvement 
of agricultural and country life conditions. 

We thought then that our farmers ought prob- 
ably to have a long platform to present to our 
legislatures—from ten to a dozen items. But after 
looking over the whole situation it seems to us 
that our Southern farmers, apart from the meas- 
ures of general interest to them as citizens, should 
unite on just two demands for the special benefit 
of agriculture. These two demands are: 

1. Repeal the crop lien law and give us a sys- 
tem of rural credits made in the interests of the 
farmer rather than the interests of the commercial 
classes—made for the help of the farmer rather 
than for the exploitation of the farm by the town. 

2. Give us a law which will permit a reasonable 
proportion of white communities whose people 
wish them to remain white—for the protection of 
their social life, for promoting better schools and 
churches, for business codperation, and for the 
protection of their wives and children—to say that 
future land sales there may be limited to the white 
race. 

Let us take up these two propositions separately. 





Repeal the Crop Lien Law 


IRST of all, we must repeal the crop lien law. 

It is singular that our thinkers in the South 

all these years have given so little thought to 
this almost supreme menace to agricultural bet- 
terment. : 

It is singular that they have failed to see what 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing it is. For that is ex- 
actly what the crop lien law is and all that it is— 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. It has posed before 
the people as a plan for helping the poor man. 
Instead it is nothing more nor less than a plan for 
helping the rich man exploit the poor man. It 
professes to give the poor man liberty, but all the 
liberty it gives him is liberty to make himself a 
chattel slave. It professes to be made in the in- 
terests of our rural districts, but it has proved in- 
stead a scheme for enabling the town to suck the 
very life blood from the county. Pleasant in form, 
in the end it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder—and he who is deceived thereby is 
not wise. 


‘Who Shall Deliver Us From This Body of 
Death?” 


ELL may the agricultural interests of the 

South in looking on this crop lien system 

exclaim, “Who shall deliver us from the 
body of this death?” Let us take a glance at it 
and see what its net results have been: 


1. It has enriched the merchant class at the ex- 


pense of the agricultural class. 

2. It has made agriculture in vast areas the 
mere slave and hireling of commerce, rather than 
an independent and co-equal industry. 

3. It has perpetuated the one-crop, all-cotton 
system, with its ruinous effect on prices and its 
no less ruinous effect on soil fertility and on the 
progress of the country generally. 

4. It has brought about such conditions that 
shiitless, land-skinning Negro tenants—because 
they are supposed to make bigger profits for the 
town merchant’s store—can get access to land 
when thrifty, intelligent, industrious, white farm- 
ers who would build up the community and the 
state and the soil are refused and rejected. 

The remark we recently quoted a big city mer- 
chant and plantation owner as making, “No, we 
don’t want white tenants because they are ambi- 
tious and save their money and want to buy homes, 
whereas the Negro tenants spend everything at 
our stores’—there in a sentence is the handwriting 
on the wall for the future civilization of the rural 
South, unless something is done. Who indeed shall 
deliver us from this body of death? 

Nor is this a matter calling for the consideration 
of white farmers only. It is a matter which de- 
mands the attention of every patriot interested in 
the South’s upbuilding. The gullied, barren fields 
and ramshackle houses, and the general evidences 
of disaster and decay which meet us in so many 
sections of the South despite all our natural ad- 
vantages—these are not wholly, by any means of 
course, but very largely the monuments of the 
crop lien system, which has laid its blighting hand 
on every class of our rural population. 

Thrifty white tenant farmers have suffered by it 
because under its operations shiftless Negroes are 
preferred to them. 

Whit- land-owners have suffered by it because 
laborers they might have used profitably have been 


By Clarence Poe 


tolled off by the prospect of working for them- 
selves on the merchant’s land. 

The Negroes themselves, thirdly and lastly, de- 
luded by the prospect of independence and “work- 
ing for themselves,” have been hurt because the 
exorbitant time prices have kept them from win- 
ning anything like the profits they might have 
won had their labor been directed by intelligent 
white farmers. 





Fighting Powerful Interests 


E REALIZE that in advocating the repeal 

of the crop lien law, our farmers are up 

against powerful interests. We realize that 
in the eyes of thousands of the influential and po- 
litically powerful men in the South we are crying 
out against their great god Diana; we are crying 
out against the craft by which they have their 
wealth—and we realize, too, that they will shed 
great crocodile tears about the “poor man” for 
whose benefit (?) they will say the crop lien law 
was enacted, the poor man who has pulled their 
chestnuts out of the fire and whom they wish to 
continue to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the repeal of the crop lien 
law in saving him from himself will help nobody 
else so much as the landless poor man. Instead of 
continuing in virtual serfdom, he can begin work 
for wages as a farm laborer or rent with some res- 
ident white farmer and thereby get out of the 
quicksand of debt into which he now sinks deeper 
and deeper. There is nobody in the country dis- 
tricts who will not be better off three years later— 
and vastly better off ten years later—for the re- 
peal of the vicious and deceptive crop lien law. 

And then instead of having a rural credits sys- 
tem designed expressly for the plunder of the coun- 
try by the town, we must evolve a rural credits 
system which will give the farmer justice and a 
road to independence. Much of this machinery 
must doubtless be worked out by Congress, but 
every state should now make provision for the 
formation of land-mortgage associations (inelud- 
ing provisions for Torrens deeds) and codperative 
credit societies. 





Land Segregation Between the Races 


HERE’S another thing that is coming, men 

and brethren, and that no power on earth 

can stop, and that is Land Segregation Be- 
tween the Races—a plan for permitting rural 
white communities that wish to remain white to 
keep themselves white. 

It is not a plan for compulsory Negro segrega- 
tion by large districts, but a plan for voluntary 
white segregation by neighborhoods. 

It does not propose any unfairness to the Ne- 
groes; it aims only at a fair and equal chance for 
the white man. 

It does not propose to set aside any vast area 
and move Negroes into it; it proposes simply that 
where white farmers have built homes expecting a 
neighborhood to remain white, they may save 
themselves from being driven out through the un- 
limited crowding-in of Negroes all around them. 

And to effect these results it is proposed— 


“That wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off is owned by one race, a majority of the 
voters in such a district should have the right 
to say, if they wish, that in future no land shall 
be sold to a person of a different race—pro- 
vided such action is approved or allowed (as 
being justified by considerations of the peace, 
protection and social life of the community) 
by a reviewing judge or board of county com- 
missioners.” 


I repeat that, despite slanders and misrepre- 
sentations, this plan does not propose to deal un- 
iairly with the Negro. It is true that under its 
operations there are few neighborhoods that could 
be set apart exclusively for Negro ownership, 
while thousands could be so set apart for white 
ownership. But this is so planned only because 
under present conditions the Negro has-all the 
advantage. Consider the facts: 

1. Everybody knows that if there is a neighbor- 
hood crowded with Negroes, it is hard to find a 
white man who will buy a small farm and move in 
among them. On the other hand, Negroes not only 
do not hesitate to buy land in white communities 
and move in, but seem to prefer to do so. 

2. Everybody knows that if white people are 
crowded thick around a Negro farm, the Negro’s 
land values are not hurt. On the contrary, they 
are increased. But it is equally well known that if 
Negroes are crowded thick around a white farm 


its value is diminished—and diminished almost in 
direct ratio to the increasing number of Negroes. 

3. Everybody knows, too, that (unless in excep- 
tional cases) the Negro’s family are not menaced 
by being in a thickly settled white community. On 
the contrary, everybody knows that in nine cases 
out of ten white women live in daily dread if their 
homes are surrounded by Negroes. 

Conditions at present, therefore, are simply not 
fair to the rural white man—he hasn’t an equal 
opportunity with the Negro in perpetuating his 
civilization—and it is as a matter of justice to him 
and not of injustice to the Negro that we advocate, 
and expect to advocate as long as we have breath 


in our body, the proposition for Land Segregation 
Between the Races. 





Dr. Charles H. Brough and His Denunciation 
of Land Segregation 


ND this brings us to a further word of expla- 
nation. Dr. Charles Hilman Brough, of the 
University of Arkansas, is President of a so- 

called “University Commission on Southern Race 
Questions,” whose members, Southern college 
professors, met in Washington City a few days 
ago, called on President Wilson, and figured con- 
spicuously in the Washington papers and in the 
Associated Press dispatches. 

Incidentally President Brough and his associ- 
ates sounded a fearful blast against the policy of 
Southern farmers in advocating “Land Segrega- 
tion Between the Races,” such as we have just ex- 
plained, and held up their hands in holy horror 
about the whole idea. It’s the “only cloud on the 
horizon,” they declared. President Brough went 
on to declare that while— 


“Segregation in the departments of public 
service, railways and street cars and even in 
cities may be exceedingly just, but the idea of 
farm segregation as a means of giving the 
white man.a better chance in agricultural and 
industrial competition with the Negro, seems 
a travesty upon Anglo-Saxon superiority and 
an injustice to the Negro.” 


Now as for the “travesty and injustice’ denun- 
ciation, let us say in the first place that Dr. Charles 
Hillman Brough is just as much entitled to his 
opinion as anybody else, and we do not intend to 
impugn his motives.. We do submit, however, that 
it is not fair for these gentlemen to send forth 
their opinions as if they were the expressions of 
Southern University men acting on their own ini- 
tiative and with their expenses paid by themselves 
or by Southern money, when the facts are that 
this “University Commission on Southern Raée 
Questions” was organized by a gentleman employ- 
ed by Northern money to work for pushing Ne- 
groes forward in the South, and its expenses are 
paid from some of his funds. 

Now we repeat that Dr. Brough and his Univer- 
sity associates may be just as honest and patri- 
otic Southerners as there are, but they ought not 
to want to Shoot from ambush. We cannot be- 
lieve that they want to appear as a voluntary or- 
ganization of representative Southern students of 
the race problem, when in fact they were organ- 
ized and are financed in the manner we have just 
mentioned. 


The ‘‘Travesty” And “‘Injustice’’ Considered 


E HAVE elready anticipated Dr. Brough’s 

argument against the “injustice” of land 

segregation by pointing out that it is nota 
matter of injystice to the Negro, but a matter of 
giving equal justice to the white man. For the 
facts are today that for the reasons mentioned, 
the white man on the farms is suffering an unfair 
and unjust competition. 

Nor is this statement a mere matter of theory. 
Booker Washington boasts that today in every 
Southern state east of the Mississippi except Flor- 
ida, the Negroes are gaining on the whites on the 
farms, and rural districts are becoming blacker in- 
stead of whiter. The rroes are thus gaining on 
the whites in percentage of rural population, gain- 
ing also on the whites in farm ownership, while 
the most sinister and amazing fact of all is that 
among the people of our Southern farms it is the 
whites and not the Negroes who are fastest be- 
coming a tenant class (188,000 gain in white ten- 
ants in the last census decade or 27 per cent and 
only 118,000 gain in Negro tenants or 21 per cent). 

Now why is this? Will Dr. Brough say it is be- 
cause the Negro is superior to the sturdy white 
farmer of the Soffth in character, in ability, in 
civilization? We guess not. The Negroes are 
not gaining on the white farmers for these rea- 
sons. They are gaining, first, because the white 
farmer is subjected to a ruinous competition witha 

(Conctuded on page 19, this issue) 




















Let KODAK 


Shorten the Winter Evenings 


The fun of flashlight pic- 
tures, of developing and print- 
ing—all without a dark-room— 
is well worth while. 

And photography is by no 
means expensive by the Kodak 
system. 


Kodak catalogue F hee at your 
dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 SraTE ST., RocHEsTER, N. Y. 














When you hire a maid for general housework 
you are governed largely by reputation. Why 
not apply the same principle when you buy a 
sewing machine, The Splendid Reputation 
of the 


NEW HOME 


Is attested to by housewives the world over. 
What better recommendation is needed. Be 
guided by reputation. 





WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME 

When you buy the ‘NEW HOME” you buy 
more than reputation, you buy mechanical 
superiority and sewing machine comfort. 
You want both. Get the Best, itis the cheap- 
est because of no repair expense. 


| The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 
: ORANGE, MASS. Dent. F 





Our Farm Women 


dited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











FREE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Every Community Should Investigate 
and See if It Is Entitled to the Ben- 
efits of a Free Traveling Library. 


HIS is the way you go about get- 
ting the use of a library: You 
write to your State Librarian, and 
you will receive in reply a pamphlet 
giving rules and an application card. 
You can then have the libraries 
sent you by any of these methods: 

First, you organize a library asso- 
ciation of ten or more. This could 
be composed of the members of the 
United Farm Women. 

Second, if there be no organization 
of women, five tax-payers can apply 
TOR ste “OE; 

Third, the officers of a local Far- 
mers’ Union can get it. 

The reason for this will be under- 
stood, for some one must be respon- 
sible for the books. The libraries 
consist of about 36 books, and you 


We Women Do Need and Want Help 
From the Government 
T SEEMS a very peculiar thing for 


a farm paper to come out and 
openly say it sees no reason in help- 
ing farm women, but one Southern 
paper has done it. It has seen much 
need for aiding the farm men—in 
fact, has clamored for help for them, 

His sphere is indeed limited who 
thinks woman’s only need is “to ob- 
tain female help.” It is just as pre- 
posterous as to believe that man’s 
only need was for male help before 
the government began spending $12,- 
000,000 a year on him. Experts have 
shown him how to make machinery 
take the place of human help; it will 
do the same for women. 

The article mentioned says, “Her 
problem is how to obtain money so 
she may buy what she needs.” No, I 
think he is mistaken. The money 
spent on the farmer did not help him 
to obtain a hog as much as it did to 





MY WEALTH 





My neighbor, she’s never without a cook, 
And a girl to keep everything clean, 
And this neighbor of mine looks ever so 


fine, 
When she goes riding in her big limou- 
sine 
And many there be who go envying her 
Her cook or her maid or her car and 
chauffeur, a 
While never a thought are they giving to 


me 
And yet I am richer, far richer than she. 











A Wet Day? 


Go out on the 
job wearing 


qOWER's 





SLICKER 


Work in it all day; it's 
big all over for com- 
fort, strong enough to stand 
the strain of hard service, 
waterproof through and 
ough. Note this big 
eature: water cannot run 
where the fronts overlap and button. Our patented 
Reflex Edges stop every drop. 


‘ $3.00 Everywhere Satisfaction Guaranteed 


‘atalog free 


A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 
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BIFOR NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get ome. powerful, Light- 
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WIND MILL 


admitted by all perfection in 
Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG. CO. 
234 Samson Avenue Freeport, iiMinols 
We also bulld Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover Feed- 

mills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters Free catalogs 















Read the advertisements in this issue. 





I’m rich in the having of bread to bake, 
For the blessedest, hungriest man, 
And I’m rich in the joy of a dear baby 


boy , 
ba aas hold just as tight to my heart as 


Oh God in His goodness in heaven above 
Gave me all the riches in giving me love. 
But love without service would be in- 
complete, 
So work came with love to make loving 
more sweet. 
—Elsie Duncan Sanders, 








can keep them three months, with 
the privilege of renewal for one 
month longer if desired. 

The libraries will be sent by freight, 
and Miss Minnie Leatherman, of the 
North Carolina Commission, assures 
me that the freight, which is to be 
paid by the receiver of the books, is 
usually about 35 cents, and seldom 
over 70. That is within the possibil- 
ities of even the poorest neighbor- 
hood, it would seem. 

A book may be drawn by each 
reader (not family) and kept two 
weeks. If it be kept overtime a penny 
a day is charged, and this»helps to 
pay the freight. 

Special study libraries are made 
up, and this will be a boon to all 
United Farm Women. 

North Carolina and Kentucky have 
the most extensive library system, 
but Tennessee, Alabama and _ Vir- 
ginia have traveling libraries. Geor- 
gia has no state appropriation for 
this work, but does do some work 
by the aid of the Seaboard Railroad, 
the Carnegie Commission and others. 
Texas has no traveling library, but 
a few letters to the librarian might 
induce the legislature to make an 
appropriation for this purpose. 

Following are the names of the 
persons to whom ‘to write for infor- 
mation about the loan of the books 
in the various states: 


List of State Libraries in the South 


Alabama—State Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery, Ala., Thos, M. 
Owen, Director. 

Florida—State Library, Tallahassee, Fla., 
Secretary of State, ex-officio Librarian. 
Georgia—State Library, Atlanta, Ga., Mrs, 

Percival Sneed, Librarian, 

Kentucky—State Library, Frankfort, Ky., 
Miss Fannie C, Rawson, Librarian, 

Mississippi—State Library, Jackson, 
Miss Mattie Plunkett, Librarian. 

North Carolina—State Library, Raleigh, N. 
C., Miss Minnie Leatherman, Librarian, 

South Carolina—State Library, Columbia, S. 
c., Miss L, H. LaBorde, Librarian. 

Tennessee—State Library, Nashville, Tenn., 
Miss Pear] W. Kelley, Librarian. 

Virginia—State Library, Richmond, Va., Mr. 
H. R, McIlwaine, Librarian. 





Miss., 


Write and investigate these free 
libraries. You will have gained the 
knowledge of what your state is do- 
ing in the matter whether you decide 
to borrow the books or not. 





“tiow do you feel this morning?” asked 
Barnwell, meeting a well-known Kentucky 
colonel, 

“Rotten, sah. How would yo’ expect a 
gentleman to feel in the mornin’, sah?’— 
Everybody’s Magazine, 


show him how to keep it strong and 
healthy, and bring it to perfect ma- 
turity; so can women be shown how 
to keep their children free from 
everything from scarlet fever to ty- 
phoid; how to watch for and avoid 
moral dangers and guide these most 
wonderful animals in the world, the 
man and woman child, to maturity. 

If any man who ever loved and 
protected a woman will but drive 
along any country road in the South 
and observe women at their house- 
hold tasks, and regard their houses 
with seeing eyes, he would be quite 
willing to raise his voice for an ap- 
propriation equal to that of the men. 
What is $200,000 for women’s work 
to be compared to the $12,000,000 and 
more spent in helping the men in 
farm work? 





Every Woman Should Read a Little 
Every Day 

F A WOMAN will devote a_ few 

hours each week to self-culture, 
she will be able to keep abreast of 
her children, and when they reach 
manhood and womanhood they can- 
not help admiring her and glorying 
in her knowledge. I once heard a 
college boy say, “My mother knows 
more than I ever expect to, although 
she has never been inside of a col- 
lege. She is posted on everything, 
and I don’t see how she does it.” 

One day spent in this home plainly 
showed “how she does it,” for she 
usually read half an hour each after- 
noon before taking up her settled 
work for the day. With such a 
mother as this, would there be any 
danger of the boys and girls being 
ashamed of their old mother when 
they come with their friends for their 
vacations? On the other hand, could 
you censure the children for feeling 
somewhat embarrassed if the parents 
are not at all careful of their per- 
sonal appearance, backward in their 
manner, and ignorant of the affairs 


of the world? Consistent reading 
will in time often change untidy, 
shrinking, ignorant mothers, whom 


the children are almost ashamed to 

acknowledge, into the tidy, graceful, 

self-reliant, well-read mothers whom 

children and husbands are proud to 

acknowledge as “our mother.” 

MRS. JEANNETTE TAYLOR ELLIS 
Dresden, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Helpful Hints for Saving Washing, 


Steps and Health 
VERY WOMAN who cooks and 


washes, which most _ ftarmers’ 
wives do, will find that an oil cloth 
apron will save lots of time and la- 
bor. You can always find a remnant 
of oil cloth at your dry goods store. 
When washing it keeps you dry, 
when cooking it keeps you clean, and 
when it gets soiled you can rub it 
off with a wet cloth. It’s always 
ready for use. Cut with a bib to 
protect the waist, and have strings 
to go around the neck and waist. 
Another help to the housewife is 
to have bags hanging on the wall to 
put your dress patterns, embroidery 
patterns, wrapping paper and oid 
newspapers in. Old newspapers can 
be used for covering shelves, tables, 
etc., and for starting the fire, in 
which case they save oil. The bags 
can be made of old bags, scraps of 
skirts, or even old embroidered waist 
fronts that have gone out of fashion. 
A round, smooth stick with ribbon 
made in bows and tacked at each end 
of the stick is handy to hang on the 
wall by the fire to hang the latest 
newspapers on. Let every member of 
the family know where you keep 
these separate bags and what every 
one has in them, so that they will 
know where to go when wanting pa- 
pers, patterns, etc. It saves time and 
steps for the housewife. 
Every housewife ought to have a 


‘fly swatter (they cost only five cents) 


and devote a little of her time every 
day to swatting the flies. It will help 
save the family’s health and help to 
keep the house rid of them next 
summer. 
MRS. BEULAH FEAGIN, 
Kaufman, Tex., R. F. D. No. 4. 





The Church Should Help Community 
Life 
HE habit of coming together 
seems to be growing all through 
the South-and as each individual real- 
izes the problems of his neighbor he 
joins in their solution. 

Once the school was a place used 
from nine till four; today it is the 
commion stamping ground for every- 
thing from MHallowe’en parties to 
Farmers’ Institutes. It has its equip- 
ment for teaching home-making and 
its garden for teaching agriculture 
and citizenship in its broadest phases. 

The church does not bring together 
people of all faiths as does the school, 
but it is becoming broader and more 
after the example Jesus set us while 
here on earth. We realize more and 
more than the church is not a close 
corporation of saved souls, but is part 
of a scheme of modern life for the 
solution of its Christian problems, 
Two hours a week is not enough to 
justify its existence. Its doors are 
being opened wider and longer each 
year for the correction of physical 
and social needs since we realize that 
an unhealthy body can seldom harbor 
a healthy soul. 

As one minister so well expressed 
it, “When Christian men supplement 
their religion by play with the boys 
they will get and hold the hoys to” 
the church.” 





Young People Should Have Cpportun- 
ities of Meeting 

HE NATURE of young people 

calls for some kind of amuse- 
ments and entertainment. They like 
to be together. They like to congre- 
gate. Many of them do not stop to 
think about the nature of the amuse- 
ment—whether it will be harmful or 
helpful; they just must have some 
pastime. 

For this reason parents should be 
careful to give them the best. If they 
make their amusements clean and of 
a high order, then likely they will 
not care for those that are hurtful. 

The church should be the social 
center of each community. The 
church should care for its young 
people. They are entitled to a great- 
er portion of its consideration; and 
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Farmer. 


which are most menaced. 


have no doubt but that they will act. 





AN APPEAL TO FARM WOMEN 


O the Women Readers of The Progressive Farmer: 

you are familiar with the plan for Land Segregation between the races as 
advocated by The Progressive Farmer—the plan, in short, which would permit 
white neighborhoods that wish to remain white to say that in future no land 
shall be sold to persons of a different race. 
wish to urge that you read the discussion of it under the heading “Two Big 
Measures White Farmers Should Support” elsewhere in this week’s Progressive 


I wish to appeal to you because it is the white women of the rural South 
who suffer most from Negroes crowding into white neighborhoods. 
social life of the women which is most endangered; it is their peace and safety 
And if the white farm women of the South will 
only bring sufficient pressure to bear upon the members of our Legislatures, | 
Will you not read the article referred to 
and write to your members of the Legislature >—Clarence Poe. 


Doubtless many of 


If you are not familiar with it | 


It is the 








they should be dealt with as young 
people—not as you would the old 
brother whose .tastes and pleasures 
have changed. 

People in rural communities who 
do not have the privilege of seeing 
each other often look forward to the 
social features of the church. They 
need these, and this part of church 
life should be emphasized more and 
enlarged. 

The Sunday school class can be or- 
ganized and have its social meetings. 
Then there are the various church 
organizations for the young people. 

Some who have no sympathy for 
the young folks and who do not un- 
derstand them may say, “Ah, these 
are nothing but courting places!” 
Perhaps they do court there. That 
is all right. Who had not rather go 
to a place like that for a wife than to 
some other places of amusement that 


we could mention? The best and 
finest girls of the community are 


usually at such places. 

Some may say these things can’t 
succeed in the country. I know an 
Epworth League that meets every 
Sunday night in the different homes, 
and the young people come for miles. 
This League has been running for 
twenty years. 

(REV.) CLEM T. IVEY, 

Barnesville, Ga. 





The Sort of Girl to Wait For 


HE GIRL who is unkind to her 


mother isn’t worth a tinker’s 
doggone. This isn’t written in any 


part gf the Bible, but it’s written in 
the history of thousands and thou- 
sands of misfit homes. If one of you 
boys ever run across a girl with her 
face full of roses; with eyes that 
would dim the lustre of a Colorado 
sky, and with a voice that would 
make the song of an angel seem dis- 
cordant, and she says as she comes 
to the door: “I can’t go for a few 
minutes; I’ve got to help mother with 
the dishes,” don’t give her up. Stick 
to her like a burr to a mule’s tail. Just 
sit down on the door steps and wait. 
If she joins you in two or three min- 
utes, so much.the better; but if you 
have to stay there on the door step 
for half an hour, or an hour, you 
just wait for her. If you don’t, some- 
body else will, and in time you'll be 
sorry. For you'll realize what you 
have lost. 

Wait for her, boy. 
—Bulletin. 


She’s worth it. 





Don’t Give Children Toy Pistols 


AYS*a correspondent of the Mon- 

roe Journal: 

“There is an evil which I have seen 
under the sun, and it is growing 
among parents and friends of our 
boys, namely: the buying and giving 
of toy pistols to the youngsters as 
Christmas presents, to their hurt. A 
little reflection on the part of the 
parents ought to satisfy them that 
such a custom is altogether wrong, 
and its tendency is toward evil and 
nothing but evil. It encourages 
crime and lawlessness and coun- 
tenances one of the greatest evils 
that curses modern society—that of 





carrying and unlawfully using con- 
cealed weapons.” : 





Pneumonia—How to Get It and How 
to Miss It 


E HERE give three good ways 

to encourage pneumonia: (1) 
Drink lots of alcoholic liquors, the 
poorer the quality the better; (2) ex- 
pose yourself without sufficient 
clothing, particularly in extreme 
weather; (3) live and sleep with your 
windows closed. 

If you don’t want pneumonia heed 
the following ways of avoiding it: 

(1) Let all alcoholic drinks alone. 

(2) Dress according to the weather 
instead of according to the fashion. 

(3) If exposed to rough weather, 
or if you get wet and numb, undress 
in a warm room, rub the skin with 
a coarse towel and go to bed. 

(4) Avoid constipation by eating 
more fruit and less meats and pastry 
and drinking more water and taking 
more exercise. 

(5) Keep your feet warm and your 
head cool. 

(6) Live and sleep in the fresh air 
all the time—North Carolina Board 
of Health. 





A Water Supply for Fifty Dollars 


FEW days ago I heard of a water 
supply that had cost but $50 dol- 
lars and yet was declared to be very 
satisfactory. I pass it on because it 
seems that it should be within the 
reach of anyone who owns a near-by 
spring. This spring was about 500 
feet from the house. It was carefully 
dug out, and walled in with cement. 
This wall reached above the ground, 
shutting out surface water. A gabled 
roof, with ventilated wire opening, 
was placed above it to keep out in- 
sects, small animals, leaves, etc. A 
surface pipe near the top carried 
away the overflow water. An inch 
pipe carried the water from the 
spring to a small ram costing six dol- 
lars. It piped the water through a 
half-inch pipe to a two hundred gal- 
lon tank, which was placed above a 
small room.on the back porch called 
the “milk room.” This room con- 
tains a large cement box in which the 
water is kept constantly fresh and 
cool by the overflow from the tank. 
The 200-gallon tank supplies hot wa- 
ter to the tank attached to the kitch- 
en stove. This in turn supplies both 
bathroom and kitchen. This outfit 
has been used two years, cost $50 dol- 
lars, and was installed by a man but 
moderately handy with tools. 
Another outfit which I know, but 
which is possible only when there is 
a spring above the house, was made 
by running an inch pipe tnto a tank 
on the roof of the kitchen. From this 
a small pipe carried water all over 
the house and to the milk house. This 
milk house contained cement troughs 
through which water ran constantly, 
the jars of cream and milk being set 
in the troughs of running water. This 
particular outfit cost less than $15 
and the work was done entirely by 
the man of the house who followed 
the Government instructions in mak- 
ing the eement troughs. 
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Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitudejof 
5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for 
instant, direct communication. 


One Policy 


One System 


Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the 
most careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is 
to make the telephone of the ut- 
most usefulness. This requires 
an army of loyal men and women, 
inspired by a leadership having a 
high sense of its obligat’ons to 
the public. 


Animated by the spirit of serv- 
ice, and unhampered by red tape, 
the 150,000 Bell employes have 
the courage to do the right thing 
at the right time upon their own 
initiative. ey work together 
intelligently as a business democ- 
racy to give the public good 
service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


\Universal Service 





We can tell you. 





makes paint 
cost less. 








When you hear of a farmer who gets more wheat to the acre, or 
more potatoes to the hill, you want to know how he does it— 
what seed, what fertilizer, what method of cultivation. 

When you hear of a farmer whose buildings are better 
painted at less cost, you also want to know how he does it. 


inc 


protect better and last longer, and therefore 


Let us send you a list of paint makers who make Zinc 
paints and a copy of our booklet, ‘‘Your Move.’’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469 , 55 Wall Street, New York 
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COLLIE DOGS WANTED. 


Of late, we have had many inquiries for Collie puppies. If you know 
of anyone who has them for sale—tell them to give us.an advertise- 
ment. Knowing no breeders in the South, we have to refer them to 
Northern breeders who are advertising. An advertisement this size is 
ust two inches—1 inch, double column—and costs only $6.00 per week. 

e can furnish cuts without extra charge of all breeds 
chickens and dogs, making no extra ne none for serxtee. Y 

best e 


of swine, cattle, 
ou 

uth. Try it. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


DTC GUS Ss eee secSoccccssevet bend The hero 
en ETE A mountaineer 
NON 6.<-p sos Stet es Joel Turner's daughter 


Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner's sons 
Tad Dillon ..........Joel Turner's neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel ............. The schoolmaster 
Major Buford ........... Chad’s new friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 
seeees.-Chad’s new neighbors 





SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,’”’ and a fight-en- 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 


'. that glorious country, where he goes with 


Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft of 
logs. Chad roams around town and is left 
behind. Determined to overtake his party, 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. In 
Chad, Major Buford believes he, has found 
a descendent of a long-lost uncle, and 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad's 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 
Bluegrass. Chad has won Margaret Dean’s 
love when the Civil War breaks out. Chad 
and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, 
while Dan joins the Confederates, 





CHAPTER XXVI—(Continued) 


Thus, at its best, this fratricidal war was 
being fought out that daybreak in one little 
hollow of the Kentucky mountains and thus, 
at its worst, it was being fought out in an- 
other little hollow scarcely 20 yards away, 
where the giant twins—Rebel Jerry and 
Yankee Jake—who did know they were 
brothers, sought each other's lives in mutual 
Misconception and mutual hate. 


There were a dozen dead Federals and 
guerillas around the fire, and among them 
*was Daws Dillon with the pallor of death on 
his face and the hate that life had written 
there still clinging to it like a shadow. As 
Dan bent tenderly over his brother Harry, 
two soldiers brought in a huge body from 
the bushes, and he turned to see Rebel Jerry 
Dillon. There were a half dozen rents in 
his uniform and a fearful slash under his 
chin—but he was breathing still. Chad Bu- 
ford had escaped, and so had Yankce Jake, 


CHAPTER XXVII 


At the Hospital of Morgan’s Men 
N May, Grant simply said—Forward! The 
day he crossed the Rapidan, he said it to 
Sherman down in Georgia. After the battle 
of the Wilderness he said it again, and the 
last brutal resort of hammering down the 
Northern buttress and sea-wall of the re- 





bellion—old Virginia—and Atlanta, the key- 
stone of the Confederate arch, was well un- 
der way, Throughout those bloody days 
Chad was with Grant and Harry Dean was 
with Sherman on his terrible trisecting 
march to the sea, For, after the fight be- 
tween Rebels and Yankees and Daws Dil- 
lon’s guerilla band, over in Kentucky, Dan, 
coming back from another raid into the 
Bluegrass, had found his brother gone. 
Harry had refused to accept a parole and 
had escaped, Not a man, Dan was told, 
fired a shot at him as he ran. One soldier 
raised his musket, but Renfrew the Silent 
struck the muzzle upward, 


In September, Atlanta fell, and in that 
same month Dan saw his great leader, John 
Morgan, dead in Tennessee. In December 
the Confederacy toppled at the west under 
Thomas blows at Nashville. In the spring 
of °'65, one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand’ wretched, broken-down rebels, from 
Richmond to the Rio Grande, confronted 
Grant's million men, and in April, Five 
Forks was the beginning of the final end 
everywhere, 

At midnight, Captain Daniel Dean, bearer 
of dispatches to the great Confederate Gen- 
eral in Virginia, rode out of abandoned 
Richmond with the cavalry of young Fitz- 
hugh Lee, They had threaded their way 
amid troops, trains, and artillery across 
the bridge. The city was on fire. By its 
light the stream of humanity was pouring 
out of town—Davis and his cabinet, citi- 
zens, soldiers, down to the mechanics in the 
armories and workshops. The chief con- 
cern with all was the same, a little to eat 
for a few days; for, with the morning, the 
enemy would come and Confederate money 
would be as mist. Afar off the little fleet 
of Confederate gunboats blazed, and the 
thunggring explosions of their magazines 
split the clear air. . Freight depots with 
supplies were burnirg. Plunderers were 
spreading the fires and slipping like ghouls 
through red light and black shadows, At 
daybreak the last retreating gun rumbled 
past and, at sunrise, Dan looked back from 
the hills on the smoking and deserted city 
and Grant's blue lines sweeping into it. 

Once only he saw his great chief—the 
next morning before day, when he rode 
through the chill mist and darkness to find 
the headquarters of the commanding Gen- 
eral—two little fires of rubbish and two 
ambulances—with Lee lying on a blanket 
under the open sky. He rose, as Dan drew 
near, and the firelfght fell full on his 
bronzed and mournful face. He looked so 
sad and so noble that the boy’s heart was 
wrenched, and as Dan turned away, he said, 
brokenly: 

“General, I am General Dean’s son, and I 
want to thank you—”’ He could get no fur- 
ther. Lee laid one hand on his shoulder. 

“Be as good a man as your father was, 
my boy,” he said, and Dan rode back the 
pitiable way through the rear of that noble 
army of Virginia—through ranks of tat- 
tered, worn, hungry soldiers, among the 
broken debris of wagons and abandoned 
guns, past skeleton horses and skeleton 
men, 

All hope was gone, but Fitz Lee led his 
eavalry through the Yankee lines and es- 
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tirely satisfied. 
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Hides Has a Cow? 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery 
of automobiles and furniture. 
Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce uphol- 


The two lower, fleshy, grainless sheets are coated, 


d, and sold as “genuine leather.’’ That is why 
an icetner ”* ypholstering cracks, rots and peels so 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 


Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits. 


It averages twice the tensile strength of coated splits, 
is waterproof, and perfectly parallels the appearance and 
“‘feel’’.of the best quality of grain leather. 

For two years several leading makers of automobiles 
have been upholstering their cars with it, and are en- 


Get acquainted. Small Sample Free. 
Large Sample (18x 25 inches) 50c. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario. 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid on sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. nan Geel CO, Pittsburg ; J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburg ; John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; Du Pont Fab- 
rikoid Co., 621 Broadway, New York. 








caped. In that flight Daniel Dean got his 
only wound in the war—a bullet through the 
shoulder, When the surrender came, Fitz 
Lee gave up, too, and led back his command 
to get Grant’s generous terms, But all his 
men did not go with him, and among the 
cavalrymen who went .on toward south- 
western Virginia was Dan—making his way 
back to Richard- Hunt—for now that gal- 
lant Morgan was dead, Hunt was general 
of the old command, 


Behind, at Appomattox, Chad was with 
3rant, He saw the surrender—saw Lee 
look toward his army, when he came down 
the steps after he had given up, saw him 
strike his hands together three times and 
ride Traveller away through the profound 
and silent respect of his enemies and the 
tearful worship of his own men, And Chad 
got permission straightway to fo back 
to Ohio, and be mustered out with his old 
regiment, and he, tod, started back through 
Virginia, 





Meanwhile, Dan was drawing near the 
mountains, He was worn out when he 
reached Abingdon. The wound in his shoul- 
der was festering and he was in a~high fe- 
ver, At the camp of Morgan’s men he 
found only a*hospital left—for General Hunt 
had gone southward—and a hospital was 
what he most needed now. . As he lay, un- 
conscious with fever, next day, a _ gian 
figure, lying near, turned his head an 
stared at the boy. It was Rebel Jerry Dil- 
lon, helpless from a sabre cut and fright- 
fully scarred by the fearful wounds his 
brother, Yankee Jake, had given‘him, And 
thus, Chadwick Buford, making for’ the 
Ohio, saw the two strange messmates, a few 
days later, when he rode into the deserted 
rebel camp. 


All was over, Red Mars had passed be- 
yond the horizon and the white star of peace 
already shone faintly on the ravaged South, 
The shattered remnants of Morgan’s cav- 
alry, pall-bearers of the Lost Cause—had 
gone South—bare-footed and in rags—to 
guard Jefferson Davis to safety, and Chad's 
heart was wrung when he stepped into the 
little hospital they had left behind—a space 
cleared into a thicket of rhododendron. There 
was not a tent—there was little medicine— 
little food, The drizzling rain dropped on 
the group of ragged sick men from _ the 
branches above them, Nearly all were 
youthful, and the youngest was a mere boy, 
who lay delirious with his head on the root 
of a tree. As Chad stood looking, the boy 
opened his eyes and his mouth twitched 
with pain, 





“Hello, you Yank!” Again his mouth 
twitched and again the old dare-devil light 
that Chad knew so well kindled in his hazy 
eyes. 

“I said,’ he repeated, distinctly, ‘Hello, 
you Yank! Yank, I said.’”” Chad 
beckoned to two men, 








“Go bring a stretcher,’ 


The men shook their heads with a grim 
smile—they had no stretcher, 

The boy talked dreamily, 

“Say, Yank, didn’t we give you in— 
oh, well, in lots o’ places? But you’ve got 
me.” The two soldiers were lifting him in 
their arms. ‘“Goin’ to take me to prison? 
Goin’ to take me out to shoot me, - Yank? 
You are a — Yank!” A hoarse growl 
rose behind them, and the giant lifted him- 
self on one elbow, swaying his head from 
side to side, 


“Let that boy alone!’”” Dan nodded back 
at him confidently, 


“That’s all right, Jerry. This Yank’s a 
friend of mine.’’- His brow wrinkled, “At 
any rate he looks like somebody I know, 
He’s goin’ to give me something to eat and 
get me well—like »”’ he added to him- 
self, passing off into unconsciousness again, 








Chad had the lad carried to his own 
tent, had him stripped, bathed and ban- 
daged, and stood looking down at him, It 
was hard to believe that the broken, aged 
youth was the red-cheeked, vigorous lad 
whom he had known as Daniel Dean. He 
was ragged, starved, all but bare-footed, 
wounded, sick, and yet he was as undaunted, 
as defiant, as when he charged with Mor- 
gan’s dare-devils at the beginning of the 
war. Then Chad went back to the hospital 
for a blanket and some medicine, 


“They are friends,’ he said to the Con- 
federate surgeon, pointing at a huge gaunt 
figure, 


“T reckon that big fellow has saved that 
boy’s life a dozen times. Yes, they’re mess- 
mates,” And Chad stood looking down at 
Jerry Dillon, one of the giant twins—whose 
name was a terror throughout the moun- 
tains of the middle South. Then he turned, 
and the surgeon followed. There was a 
rustle of branches on one side when they 
were gone, and at the sound the wounded 
man lifted his head, The branches parted, 
and the ox-like face of Yankee Jake peered 
through, For a full minute the two broth- 
ers stared at each other, 


“I reckon you got me, Jake,’’ said Jerry. 


“I been lookin’ fer ye @ long while,” said 
Jake, simply, and he smiled strangely as 
he moved slowly forward and looked down 
at his enemy—his heavy head wagging from 
side to side: Jerry ‘was fumbling at his 
belt. The big knife flashed, but Jake’s hand 
was as quick as its gleam, and he had the 
wrist that held it, His great fingers 
crushed together, the blade dropped on. the 
ground, and again the big twins looked at 
each other, Slowly, Yankee Jake picked up 
the knife. Jerry moved not a muscle, and 
in his fierce eyes was no plea for mercy, 
The point of the blade moved slowly down 
—down over the’ rebel’s heart, and was 
thrust into its sheath again. Then Jake 
let go the wrist, 


“Don’t tech it agin,’ he said, and he 
strode away. The big fellow lay blinking. 
He did not open his lips when, in a moment, 
Yankee Jake slouched in with a canteen of 
water. When Chad came back, one giant 
was drawing on the other a pair of socks, 
The other was still silent, and had his face 
turned the other way. Looking up, Jake 
met Chad’s surprised gaze with a grin. 


A day later, Dan came to his senses. A 
tent was above him, a heavy blanket was 
beneath him and there were clothes on his 
body that felt strangely fresh and clean, 
He looked up to see Chad's face between 
the flaps of the tent, 


“D'you do this?” 


“That’s all right,” said Chad. “This war 
is over.” And he went away to let Dan 
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think it out. When he came again, Dan 
held out his hand silently. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
Pall-Bearers of the Lost Cause 

HE rain was falling with a steady roar 

when General Hunt broke camp a few 
days before. The mountain-tops were black 
with thunder-clouds, and along the muddy 
road went Morgan’s Men—most of them 
on mules which had been taken from aban- 
doned wagons when news of the surrender 
came—without saddles and with blind bri- 
dles or rope halters—the rest slopping 
along through the yellow mud on foot— 
literally—for few of them’ had shoes.- They 
were on their way -to protect Ddvis and 
join Johnston, now that Lee was no more, 
There was no murmuring, no faltering, and 
it touched Richard Hunt to_ observe that 
they were now more prompt to obedience, 
when it was optional with them whether 
they should go or stay, than they had ever 
been in the proudest days of the Confed- 
eracy, 

Threatened from Tennessee and cut off 
from Richmond, Hunt had made-up his 
mind to march eastward to join Lee, when 
the néws of the surrender came. Had the 
sun at that moment dropped suddenly to 
the horizon from the heaven above them, 
those Confederates would have been hardly 
more startled or plunged into deeper de- 
spair, Crowds of infantry ‘threw down 
their arms and, with the rest, all sense of 
discipline was lost. Of the cavalry, how- 
ever, not more than ten men declined to 
march south, and out they moved through 
the drenching rain’ in a silence that was 
broken only with a single cheer when 
ninety men from another Kentucky brigade 
joined them, who, too, felt that as long 
as the Confederate Government — survived, 
there was work for them to do. So on 
they went to keep up the struggle, if the 
word was given, skirmishing, fighting and 
slipping past the enemies that were hem- 
ming them in, on with Davis, his cabinet, 
and General Breckinridge to join Taylor and 
Forrest in Alabama, <Acress the border of 
South Carolina, an irate old lady upbraided 
Hunt for allowing his soldiers to take for- 
age from his barn, 

“You are a gang of thieving Kentuck- 
ians,’’ she said, hotly; ‘‘you are afraid to 
go home,- while our boys are surrendering 
decently.”’ 

“Madam!’’—Renfrew the Silent spoke— 
spoke from the depths of his once brilliant 
jacket—“‘you South Carolinians had a good 
deal to say about getting up this war, but 
we Kentuckians have contracted to close 
it out.” 


Then came the last Confederate council 
of war. In turn, each officer spoke of his 
men and of himself and each to the same 
effect; the cause was lost, and there was 
no use in prolonging the war, 

“We will give our lives to secure your 
safety, but we cannot urge our men to 
struggle against a fate that is inevitable, 
and perhaps thus forfeit all hope of a resto- 
ration to their homes and friends.” 

Davis was affable, dignified, caim, une 
daunted. 

“I will hear of no plan that is concerned 
only with my safety. A few brave men can 
probong the war until this panic has passed, 
and they will be a nucleus for thousands 
more,” 


The answer was silence, as the gaunt, 
beaten man looked from face to face, He 
Tose with an effort. 


“I see all hope is gone,” he said, bitterly, 
and though his calm remained, his bearing 
was less erect, his face was deathly pale 
and his step so infirm that he leaned upon 
General Breckinridge as he neared the 
door—in the bitterest moment, perhaps, of 
his life. 

So, the old Morgan’s Men, so long sepa- 
rated, were united at the end, In a broken 
voice General Hunt forbade the men who 
had followed him on foot three hundred 
miles from Virginia to go farther, but to 
disperse to their homes; and they wept like 
children, 


In front of him was a big force of Federal 
cavalry; retreat the way he had come was 
impossible, and to the left, if he escaped, 
was the sea; but dauntless Hunt refused 
to surrender except at the order of a supe- 
rior, or unless told that all was done that 
could be done to assure the escape of his 
President. That order came from Breck- 
inridge, 

“Surrender,” was the message, “Go back 
to your homes; I will not have one of these 
young men encounter one more hazard for 
my sake.” 

That night Richard Hunt fought out his 
fight with himself, pacing to and fro under 
the stars. He had struggled faithfully for 
what he believed, still believed, and would, 
perhaps, always believe, was right. He had 
fought for the broadest ideal of liberty as 
he understood it, for citizen, state and na- 
tion. The appeal had gone to the sword, 
and the verdict was against him. He would 
accept it. He would go home, take the 
oath of allegiance, resume the law, and, as 
an American citizen, do his duty. He had 
no sense of humiliation; he had no apology 
to make, and would never have—he had 
done his duty. He felt no bitterness, and 
had no fault to find with his foes, who were 
brave and had done their duty as they had 
seen it; for he granted them the right to 
see a different duty from what he had de- 
cided was his, And that was all, 


Renfrew the Silent was waiting at the 
smouldering fire. He neither looked up nor 
made any comment when Genegal Hunt 
spoke his determination. His o face 
grew more sullen, and he reached his hand 
into his breast and pulled from his faded 
jacket the tattered colors that he once had 
borne, 


“These will never be lowered as long as 
I live,” he said, “nor afterwards if I. can 
prevent it.’’ And lowered they never were. 
On a little island in the Pacific ocean this 
strange soldier, after leaving his property 
and his kindred forever, lived out his life 
among the natives with this blood-stained 
remnant of the Stars and Bars over his hut, 
and when he died the flag was hung over 
his grave, and above that grave today the 
tattered emblem still sways in Southern air, 


(To be continued next week) 








Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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DON’T STOP SPRAYING 
it is easier to keep up than to catch up. It takes two 
Outside years for trees to bear after the foliage 
is destroyed. Remember, too, that 
=” dormant spraying is important, and in 
Eel ‘ some states spraying is compulsory. 

fe Sprayed fruit is good fruit, and good 
fruit always brings a good price in any 


— 4RONA 


Bucket, Barrel, Power 
and Traction Spray- 
ers include 70 combi- 
nations for orchard, 
field, garden, poul- 
try house and home 
uses. Our ‘“‘Spray’’ 
booklet shows how 
you can buy barrel 
or bucket Sprayer 
now and build to 
larger uses when 
ou needit. Ask your 















is QLJ.. Use tn any wagon. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 894,° 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy Beans from the 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. 
Also threshes wheat and oats. ‘“‘The ma- 
chine I: have-been looking for for twenty 
years.”’—Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine 
that will meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. 
Morgan, Tennessee Experiment Station, 
Nothing like it, Booklet A Free, 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 


Morristown, Tenn, 


COTTON SEED | 


Planting Cotton Seed. Extra 
good of best varieties. War panic 
prices. Write 


B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
For history and descriptive ee 





























Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed 
Get the Best. 
Double your yield on one-half the acreage. Ex- 
tra early, big boll, five locks. = 
VANDIVER’S SEED FARM, Lavonia, Georgia. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER“ 


9 sizesof sprays from one nozzle, Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solution and 
work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 

Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
4 Broadw: Rochester, N 
















PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Cattle, Shetland Ponies, 


and Maltese Milch Goats. 


LA GRANGE STOCK FARM, 
Route 2, = Winnsboro, S. C. 


Guernseys and Berkshires 


Registered Guernsey Bulls and high grade Heifers. 
Berkshire Boars ready for service. Pigs either sex. 
Masterpiece and Longfellow strains. Direct, 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 























HEREFORDS 
HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 


33 Bulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 

55 Heifers and Bull calves. 

35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H.C. iene ROANOKE, MO. 














@xtra choice, young, registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers for sale. Iso 5 high class registered Holstein bulis 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, — EMINENCE, KY. 


HOLSTEINS 





PPLLISISISA 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Holstein-Friesian bull possesses a vigorous 
constitution, superior, we velieve, to that of any 
other dairy breed. Hence his value for grading 
up ordinary herds. A Corneil bulletin describes 
results secured in grading up its herd of twenty 
cows. The cow, Freddie, three-quarters Holstein, 
in forty-five weeks produced 11,693% pounds of 
milk, containing 413 pounds butter-fat, or 3.53 per 
cent. Ruby, three-quarters Holstein, produced in 
forty-eight weeks, 13,574 pounds of milk, contain- 
ing 430 pounds of butter-fat, or 3.12 per cent. This 
shows what a pure-bred Holstein bull will do. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
The Heistein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattiebere, Vt. 

















vowsonne SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 


for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
HORSES AND JACKS 


eer DORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and iennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more-good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
pred << Pr te in the State. Short- 

orn Hereford and Jerse le 
kta J for prices Ba hy od 











The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, Ky. 





HOW ONE 500-ACRE-FARM WAS 
MADE PROFITABLE 





What Changing From All-cotton to 
Diversified Crops and Livestock Did 
—Results of Demonstration Work 


|X A tribute to the farm demonstra- 
tion work in his section, Judge E. J. 
Wynn (see our editorial on another 
page) writes in the Columbus, Ga., 
Ledger as follows: 

You may.ask why I am so much in- 
terested? Let me tell you and 
give you a few reasons why. 

“IT own a 500-acre plantation. This 

place has gradually diminished in 
rental value year.-by year until the 
last year it-was-rented -which- was 
1912, it rented for four bales of cot- 
ton, weighing 500 pounds each. 
“I determined to-put it on a differ- 
ent and more paying basis. A good 
wire fence was. placed around -the 
entire 500 acres and then divided into 
a half dozen different frelds. Diver- 
sified farming was. begun. and the 
livestock feature was added. But 
let me say right here’ when this was 
begun a poorer place could not be 
found in the county. By the use of 
winter cover crops, the manure from 
the livestock and some commercial 
fertilizers, on some acres in cotton 
the present year, there has already 
been picked and weighed up one and 
three-quarter bales per acre, and the 
entire cotton average will be one bale 
per acre. On a two-horse farm in 
corn on this place we have gathered 
850 bushels. 

“From the time we put the place on 
its present basis, January 1, 1913, to 
April 1, this year, we have sold $1,000 
worth of livestock and have now on 
it 60 head of cattle and 130 head of 
hogs, many of which are now ready 
for market. We have now sown on 
the plage 75 acres in rye, 20 acres in 
oats, 10° acres each in alfalfa, vetch, 
bur clover and crimson clover. For- 
got to mention 30 acres in grass and 
Brabham peas and 25 acres in velvet 
beans. Our stock-are now on the 
latter field, where there are hun- 





dreds of bushels of these beans and 
every species of stock eat them rav- 
enously. These beans enrich the land 
more efficiently than anything I have 
“ever seen. 

“The income from this place is 
many times what it was under the 
old system. Really the low price of 
cotton doesn’t concern us much. I 
could never have changed from the 
old way of farming alone, because I 
didn’t know how. My success in get- 
ting this place on this basis is largely 
attributed to the advice, which I 
found him at all times ready and wil- 
ling to give, of Prof. James, Demon- 
stration Agent. 





Farm Demonstration and Farmers’ 
Short Courses at Blacksburg, Va. 


HE Farm Demonstration Course, 

January 12 to 30, is conducted 
by the agricultural faculty of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
the Extension Force of the college 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The course is intended to meet the 
needs of those who are actively en- 
gaged in county demonstration work, 
but the work should be of interest to 
country ministers, rural school teach- 
ers and all those who are in any way 
interested in the movement for coun- 
ty betterment. This course is open 
to both men and women. 

No attempt will be made to cover 
the whole field of agriculture, but an 
effort will be made to emphasize the 
public service phases of the subject. 

Besides the regular series of lec- 
tures offered on farm crops, manures 
and fertilizers, animal husbandry, 
dairying and orcharding, by the agri- 
cultural faculty, special lectures will 
be given on drainage and irrigation, 
poultry husbandry, hog cholera con- 
trol and other topics by the technical 
experts of the extension force. One 
period each day will be devoted to 
county agents’ meetings. 

The Farmers’ Winter Short Course, 





February 2 to 28; is offered to 
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ou expect of a hammer—a righ tly 
e that can’t work loose or come off—a 
face you cannotbatter—the true hang and balance 
forstraight driving? Then you must get a hammer 
this name appears. 


AEEN KUTTER 


. No matter what kind of tools you want, this name 
signifies that every requirement in quality and 


service will 


e met. 


_ Every tool bearing the Keen Kutter trade mark 
Is guaranteed for quality. -That trade mark means 
that the dealer is authorized to return the price if it 
doesn’t give satisfaction. 


Send for our Home Farniture 
Design Booklet No. R-976. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


iN Simmons Hardware Company 


St. Louis 
Toledo Mi 


1 is 


inneapolis 





New York Philadelphia 
Sioux City 








andusing four machines. Th 


epens the furrow, sprea 


tion of this great labor saver. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 8911, 





PLANTING COTTON 


has always been an expensive operation, taking one man and a mule for each of five operations 
e 


IRON AGE scr: 


the fertilizer, covers it and 
makes the list, opens furroW, sows seed accurately, covers 
and rolls it, and marks the next row, all in one operation 
with one man and pair of mules. With other attachments 
this machine will also plant corn, beans and peasin the 
same way and can be used as a row maker, a row marker 
eraridger. Write for special circular giving full descrip 


Grenloch, N. J. 














meet the needs of those who have 
not the time to take the two-year 
course in agriculture, but who desire 
more thorough training than can be 
secured from farmers’ institutes or 
movable schools in agriculture. 
Guided by experience of the past, it 
has been decided to allow students 
to specialize in general agriculture, 
dairying and fruit growing. Certain 
fundamental subjects, such as farm 
crops and commercial fertilizers, are 
taught in all of these courses, but to 
a large extent the student is able to 
concentrate on those subjects which 


apply directly to his line of farm 
work, 
The training given in‘this course 


should appeal to a large number of 
farmers. There is no longer any 
question regarding the value of tech- 
nical knowledge on the farm. The 
man who is already a wide-awake 
farmer will gain information during 
this month’s work that will enable 
him to effect improvements in . his 
system of farm management, and 
that will aid him in handling his live- 
stock to better advantage, while the 
orchardist will be able to familiarize 
himself with the best and latest meth- 
ods of planting, pruning, spraying and 
packing. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 














Sawmill Profits 


Sawmill profits depend on service. 
Real service means constant operation 
at smallest expense and /eas? trouble. 
It’s the man with the all-round serv- 
ice outfit who makes the dig money. 


“Geiser Sawmills 


are service mills—the mills for profit. So 
simple that they do not require a skilled” 
mechanic to set them up. Saw guide adjust- 
able while saw is running—long, self-giling 
boxes for axles can be filled without resting 
mill—mandrel adjustment exact— accurate— 
set works adjustable to 116 of an inch. 
Write for Free Book giving a// the reasons 
why the Geiser will give you service and profit, 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


(Incorporated) 
810 W, Iron Street Rockford, Ill, 
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SWIFT’S WHITE FARM 
Breeds WONDERFUL LAYERS and PRIZE WINNERS; 
—S. C. white Leghorns, S. C. Whi 


. ite Minorcas, White 
Holland Turkeys, White Indian Runneggnd Pekin Ducks. 
Catalogue fre 


8. 
4. P. SWIFT& SON, Props., Waynesville, N. OC. 


NITROGEN BACTERIA 


Fully guaranteed. Southern grown for inocu- 
lating all Clovera, Peas, Beans. Prompt shipment. 
Acre $1.25; 5 acres $5.00 delivered. Write now. 
LOCKHART LABORATORIES, Box 530, Atlanta, Ga: 














South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, S, C., January 13, 14, 15. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
Athens, Ga., January 18 and 19 

North Carolina State Livestock Associa- 
tion, Statesville, N. C., January 19, 20, 21. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, Win- 
chester, Va., January 13 and 14, 

Georgia Horticultural Society and Georgia 
Apple ‘Growers’ Association, Athens, Ga., 
January 20 and 21, 

Oklahoma Short Course for Farmers, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, January 11-16. 

Virginia Farm Demonstration 
Blacksburg, Va., January 12-20, 

Virginia Farmers’. Winter. Short Course, 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28, 


Course, 














A good investment is one of our 
binders at 50c. By keeping all- 
your papers you can find what you 
want when you want it. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Get the Original, Genuine 


Pure Culture For All Lequmes 
DON’T risk loss by buying IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ask for 





PURE CULTURE 


THE SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SYSTEM 
OF SOM, INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 





Trade Mark Resistered Dec. 6, 1898 
Gold Medal Awarded, St. Louis, 1904 


This is the ORIGINAL Pure Culture—~ 
discovered by Nobbe and Hiltner— 
perfected by 18 years of laboratory 
and farm tests. 


Easy to use. 


Simply mix with 
water and spread on seed. When 
seed dries, plant as usual. 


A SPECIAL CULTURE FOR EACH 


Packed in a GRANULAR FOOD IN LEGUME. In ordering state crop 
VENTILATED TIN CANS—the safe, sat- desired. 
isfactory way. PRICES: Garden size, $1 per can; 


acre size $2 per can; 5-acre size, $9 
per can. [xpress extra. Parcel 
Post, 10¢ per acre extra. 

Ask your seed dealer for the GENU- 
INE ‘‘Nitragin’’ Pure Culture. Do 
not take an imitation or substitute. 
Look FOR THE ARMOUR OVAL LABEL 
ON CAN. If your dealer can not sup- 
ply,you write to our nearest office. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Atlanta, Ga., Greensboro, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., 
New Orleans, La. 


Guaranteed by Armour Fertilizer 
Works for 6 months from date of 
preparation, stamped on can. 


For Peas, Beans and All Other Legumes 





Use Nitragin Pure Culture and get 
a good ‘‘catch’’ and a uniform stand 
of greatest food value. It will im- 
prove your soil for succeeding crops. 


























More ome 100,000 Farmers and FruitGrowers 
¢ Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low growing crops at the rate of an acrean 
hour-or better. They, whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “‘dip"’ on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 

Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 

Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 
(West of Denver $5.) 
loney back if not satisfied. 
Send no money but write today 
for our Special Offer and 
Cataleg G .« 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
539 Main St., Marysville, O. 


BROWNS FENCE BARGAIN BOOK FREE | 


a Don’t buy a rod of fence for any purpose till you kno 
Brown's Thigh quality and sensational saehen-enving 
Girect-from-factory prices. b led 


carbon, coi 
spring, basic open hearth write, double galvanized. By 












































































actual tests on tho "s fence 
3 EE, —. bt wonderful sup superiority, Over £00,000 farmers are 
Sour, a= Special Low Bargain "Prices $3835 THE FREIGHT, 
~ Cy * Over 200 styles to select from for’ hogs, sheep, horses, narthes ay 
Ornamental Lawn Fence and Gates “° yarantee, our lawn fences got only é dhgever than 
W new catalog, bargain prices and samples of Brown Wess alleres Do ithe ae 


THE BROWN Panty & WIRE CO. 
LEVELAND, OHIO 











~~ VOU'VE HEARD $0 MUCK ABBUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 


than any other mill, and to dast Jonger. It is the li 
4 ichtest running, fastest cuttin 
— tittle mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. Has the iounes 
» Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 


head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log wh 
° receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by ee ee 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winstor-Salem, N.C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


Juiey and “sweeter then chichea.” That mellow flavor 
you want. Hf your desler docs not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manefaetured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 

Ret in the Truct WINSTON - SALEM, Ri. C. 


a 

Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edegers, etc. 
Write today for Cataica. 


























If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEM, Organizer-1 eeturer Nerth Carolina Farmers’ Union 
id uth C 





Contributing Editors:< £. w. Damas, pr 
lc. c. wricnt, & 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JANUARY 
(1) How Can We Get Our People to Read 


More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? . 
What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 


(2) 











COOPERATION IN BUYING GOODS 
AND SELLING PRODUCTS 


How Some Local Unions Save Money 
or Make Profits by These Methods. 
Members Should Also Co-operate 
in Getting Improved Machinery and 
Pure-Bred Livestock 


N THIS article I shall present a 

few concrete examples of profit- 

able codperation by small groups 
in localities rather than discuss theo- 
retical codperation in its prospective 
broader fields of 
development. 

Here’s an exam- 
ple: Members ofa 
Local Union peri- 
odically make out 
a. “want list” of 
the things they 
are going to have 
to purchase. In the 
meeting of the 
Union they ascer- 
tein the total 
amount of each 
product needed to supply the de- 
mands. Then the local trage agent 
goes to the local dealers ahd gets 
prices from each dealer, being care- 
ful to use business discretion enough 
not to let one dealer know what an- 
other dealer has offered, but assuring 
each that the firm that makes the 
best prices will get the business. If 
it is to include a lot of heavy goods 
the entire body go along the same 
day with the trade agent, but nobody 
attempts to get prices or “drive” any 
deals except the trade agent. The 
members merely “hang around” town 
while the trade agent negotiates the 
deals. 


Merchants Will Sell Large Quantities 
at Cheaper Rates 

Y PURCHASING such things as 

soda, baking powders, soap, axle 
grease, matches, etc., in original case 
packages a saving of 15 or 20 per cent 
is frequently effected in collective 
purchases of this class of goods. And 
this is done, too, right in the local 
stores, where the individual farmer, 
who believes in “transacting his own 
business by himself” and can’t be or- 
ganized, pays the regular retail 
profits. Why shouldn’t a dealer sell at 
less price in original case packages? 
He can deliver a whole case of soda 
or soap, or axle grease, while he is 
wrapping and delivering a five-cent 
package. 

Economy of time renders it possi- 
ble for the dealer to make big con- 
cessions in price on collective pur- 
chases. It makes it possible to re- 
duce the cost of distribution and the 
cooperative consumer gets the bene- 





MR. GREEN. 


fit. By collective purchases of flour, 
sugar, coffee, etc, the saving to 
the codperative farmer frequently 


amounts to more than the legal rate 
of interest. If we can spend our 
money in such a way as to save 6 per 
cent on the staples that we must buy, 
isn’t it equivalent to lending this 
amount of capital at 6 per cent inter- 
est? And isn’t it discreditable to our 
business management if we fail to 
make this saving, when it is possible 
to make it by concert of action in 
buying? 

A group of organized farmers can 
do this in any locality and in any 
town where there are competitive 
dealers, and if competition is dull or 
inactive among local dealers, it can 








be created all right by collective pur- 


chases. You can produce the desired 
competition even if you have to di- 
vert your trade a few times to some 
other town. 

A Local Union has applied codper- 
ation profitably in the purchase of 
shoes for their families. This class 
of goods usually carries a big reiail 
profit and there is a good margin for 
discount. The local business agent 
goes to a shoe dealer and selects a 
line of samples from the shoes car- 
ried in stock, gets lowest prices on a 
prospective collective purchase, car- 
ries the samples to a meeting of the 
Local Union and takes orders from 
each individual member at the special 
prices quoted, and then presents the 


list, with the names, to the dealer 
who afterwards supplies the mem- 
bers as they call for the shoes. This 


means that the shoes are already sold 
and there is no taking up of the time 
of the salesman at the counter in 
making selections. This economy of 
time at the store makes the local 
dealer glad to give a liberal discount 
of from 10 to 20 per cent in prices. 
Then, again, the dealer is not un- 
mindful of the moral efféct of being 
able to close a “wholesale” deal with 
a group of organized farmers, and I 
have «heard numbers. of dealers 
proudly boast of being able to close 
collective deals with Local Unions. 
These are only a few concrete cx- 
amples out of many. We should keep 
it constantly in mind that individual 
“pin-hook” purchases always have 
been expensive and must necessarily 
remain expensive. The only way to 
reduce the cost of distribution and 
get goods at lower prices is through 
collective purchases that create larg- 
er business transactions. This can be 
accomplished, and is beifg accom- 
plished, in hundreds of Local Unions. 


A “Trading Fund” Helps Mightily 


O OBVIATE the necessity of cols 

lecting cash from each member 
in advance of purchase, many of our 
Local Unions provide a cash “trad- 
ing fund” for convenience of the local 
trade agent. This fund, of say $50 or 
$100, is either borrowed on the joint 


.note of the members and the inter- 


est paid from current funds in the 
Local Union treasury, or is raised by 
share subscriptions among the mem- 
bers. It is then deposited in bank 
by the trade agent, who checks it out 
as needed to pay drafts for goods, 
Then the goods are paid for on de- 
livery to the members, the money is 
again deposited to be checked cut 
again and again, in payment of bills, 
and is thus kept busy and made to 
render maximum of service. 

In addition -to concessions in 
prices that come through collective 
purchases, there is another economic 
feature that should not be lost sight 
of, and that is the economy of time. 


For instance, when members of a 
Local Union are located 10 or 12 
miles from the trading center it 


would represent quite a lot of lost 
time for each member to quit his 
plowing during the main crop grow- 
ing period and go to town to make 
small purchases, which it is necessary 
to make occasionally, but when such 
concert of action is produced as to 
make it possible for the local trade 


agent, or some other member, who 
is going to town, to bring out with 


one team the small purchases of 15 
or 20 members, it represents an im- 
portant economy of time that must 
be taken into consideration, and it 
represents no small item in value. 
and selling 

much greater results are 
obtained than in codperative pur- 
chases. Through proper methods of 
standardization, character and repu- 
tation are made for farmers’ products 
that individual farmers are powerless 
to establish, because the business op- 
erations of the average farmer are 


Through pooling 


sociations 


as- 


sel orsbanise 
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too limited in volume and scope to 
build character for his products. This 
is Gebsikid ony through selling assvy- 
ciations that extend the business re- 
lationship, through expert market 
men, as the volume of business grows 
and expands, For instance, a coop- 
erative creamery association ptts 
out a uniform standardized butter 
product, for which it finds ready and 
profitable sale outside of the home 
market, when without the creamery 
association each individual farmer 
would be forced into suicidal compe- 
tition with each other on a congested 
local market, with inferior grades of 
“home-made” butter, until they would 
sell down the price against each 
other below cost of production. Then, 
again, creamery and egg-selling asso- 
ciations, with their wagons on the 
routes, “carry the market to the 
farmer’s door,” and thus relieve him 
of the loss of time of man and team 
to go to town with small quantities 
of butter and eggs. The net result is 
three-fold: 


1. A standardized product that is 
not confined to the local market and 
that brings a premium over the un- 
standardized product. 


2. It prevents farmers from com- 
peting with themselves in the sale 
of their products. 


2 


3. The .economy of time in the 
“home market” that the collecting 
wagons on the routes furnish for the 
members and the patrons. 


Pooling Arrangements 


OOLING farm products, under the 

contract system, has been suc- 
cessfully applied in the sale of tobac- 
co, cotton, cotton seed, etc. This is 
a practical codperative plan to carry 
products beyond the congested mar- 
keting period, until the markets are 
“hungry” enough for the products to 
pay the maximum price. Several hun- 
dred. farmers sign a contract to de- 
liver a specified amount of their pro- 
ducts to an authorized agent to be 
sold out at a stated minimum price 
and the contract to remain in force 
during the time specified in the con- 
tract. 
a group of Local Unions in one coun- 
ty got the highest exchange price for 
cotton seed ever secured in North 
Carolina. In the codperative sale of 


our products we are rapidly strength- | 


ening up a weak link that has here- 
tofore existed in the chain, by adopt- 
ing the contract system, and our po- 
sition in the markets will be strength- 
ened more and more as we recognize 
and put into practice this principle. 


Coéperation in Getting Better Ma- | 


chinery and Better Livestock 


Mkt cooperative principle is also 
being applied in production in 
dozens of our Local Unions, and will 
be applied more and more as we 
grow in codperative knowledge and 
experience. We are learning the im- 
portant lesson in 
nomics that if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with the large capitalistic 
farmer and the corporation farms in 
production, we must substitufe ma- 
chinery and horse power for expen- 


sive human labor, and the only way | 


for the average farmer to use ex- 
pensive heavy farm machinery is by 
cooperating with his neighbors in the 
purchase, or in the exchange of the 
use of such machinery. 

The crisis that has been forced 
upon the Southern farmers by the 
European war calls for a change of 
methods. Better livestock will be 
substituted for cotton to a large de- 
gree, but better livestock calls for 
better sires, and the best calls for an 
outlay of capital. Here, again, is a 
call for community\ codperation in 
the purchase of better sires and bet- 
ter livestock. But I need not con- 
tinue pointing out opportunities and 
examples of profitable codperation. 


Iam not going to sermonize at 
leneth in conclusion, but will say 
briefly that codperation is being es- 


‘tablished in hundreds of localities in 
North Carolina and in nearly every 
instance the Farmers’ Union has 
been, and is, the promoting agency. 








Where to Buy Good Seeds and Plants 








you. Profits ranging from 





value 
aroun 


acre than any other crop 


acre, and the land between the trees can 


You can make no mistake in planting pecans anywhere in the Sou 


Diversified Plantings Are 


Never before was the wisdom of diversification in both farming and fruit growing so apparen' 
mever was so acute. Diversification should be practised no matter what are the general conditions of the country ; it will protect you from 
serious losses on account of over-production, glutting of markets or calamities that may befall any one farm or fruit crop. Experience has 
proven that diversified panting, if properly arranged, provides the 


Figs and Assorted Fruits Insure Permanent 


Profitable Diversification ¢ . 
Plant first for home consumption ; second, to supply local mar+ 
kets, and third, for commercial shipping to distant markets. 
Plant in sufficient quantity for both fresh fruit and for canning. 
Canning of fruits is easy and simple and very profitable, 
know how, Department of Agriculture demonstration agents will teach 
$200.00 to $300. 
m figs, pears, peaches, plums, Japanese persimmons, and grapes. 


Large Soft Shell Pecans, Staple as Bacon or Beef 
Pecans are non-perishable, are a highly concentrated food product that 
can be marketed at your pleasure, Pecans will produce more actual food 

grown. Every farm should have some trees 
barns and buildings, providing both shade and a profitable crop, utiliz- 
ing otherwise waste space. For orchard planting it requires only twenty trees per 


oses, Shade Trees 


If you don't period. 
plant. 
.00 per acre can be realized 


Vader 2 pecans an 


for farm or truck crops for the 
ith. you can buy. 


test profits and an all-the-vear-round income. 


and Shrubbery Make the Home 


More Attractive 
The judicious planting of roses, shade trees and shrubbery will not only 
make your home a more beautiful, pleasant and attractive place in which 
to live, but will increase its selling value many times the cost in a short 
ow, while there is so much interest in the South, is the time to 
Nothing so impresses our Northern visitors and induces them to 
buy freely of our properties as their welcome to homes pleasantly sur- 
rounded with beautiful palms, shru 


Griffing’s Macclenny Trees are Tested, Tried and True 


At our Macclenny Nurseries near Jacksonville, Fla., we have the most 
complete stock adapted for Southern planting offered in the South, com- 
sit other nuts, grapefruit, oranges, assorted fruits and 
iting vines, rose bushes, shade trees and shrubbery. Clean, thriity stock 
carefully grown, packed and shipped by experienced workmen. 
order accompanied by Inspection Certificates. The best and 
They have been i 





afe Plantings 


as now. The ill-effect of the one crop policy 


bs and flowers. 


Each ‘ 
in the end the cheapest trees 
grown to give permanent satisfaction to grove owuers. 








By this arrangement last year | 


agricultural eco- , 











FULWOOD'S 


with each order. 





MCLEE 
High Grade 
Frost Proof 


...My plants are weil hardened, strong and healthy, and sure to please, 
will guarantee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural directions sent 


$ Early Jersey Wakefield (the earliest cabbage grown,) Charleston Large 
Type Wakefield (the next earliest,) Succession (the earliest flat head 
2 riety,) Short Stemmed Flat 


express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5000 to 9000 at $1 per 10 
at 90c per 1000. By mail 500 for $1.10 ;1000 for $2, post paid. 
shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


vVa- 


310000 or over 
Prompt 

















For Orchard 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 
Sow now and bud later 
the Satsuma Orange. 

Spray Materials and 
Insecticides. 


Vane 


DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 





Mobile, Ala. 1871 to 1914 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


Field and Garden 
S ee d Oats. *.. 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 


ver, Vetches and 
Rape. 











WRITE ME AT ONCE. 








IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE 


“Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed,” 


1 AM THE ORIGINATOR. 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, 


W. A. SIMPHINS’ COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 








Plant TABER’S 


Satsuirna Trees 





The first orange on the market, 

| ripening in September, and can_ be shipped when 

| the northern markets have practically no oranges. 
This means a demand at good prices. Taber’s 
trees are strong, vigorous, budded on 
trifoliata, which makes for hardiness. 


Ask for Our New Catalogue 


Tells just how our trees are grown, and fully 
a the best varieties of fruits and flowers 
4 


Citrus 


or the South. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
\ copy free for the asking. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fia. 


New Crop,lowa Grown,Recleaned 


CLOVER..;;.. 


and 
Inspected 
Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
TIMOTHY Blue Grass, etc.,atlow prices 
NOW is the time to BU 
Ask for samples and copy of our Special 
Red Ink Price List. ange ill 
trated Catalog of Seed FREE, 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 46 DES MOINES, IOWA 




























Strawberries —the big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest prices—can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants, 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes thelatest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It'sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. PF. ALLEN CO. 
| 121 Market St. 
Salisbury - < 











4. 
| nae ern ei te ee 








In fact, there will be little codper- 
tion established in the South, during 
the, present generation, except that 
which comes, either directly or indi- 
rectly, through the Farmers’ Union. 
We need all good farmers as active 
members of this organization 
every wide-awake progressive farmer 
needs the Farmers’ Union. J. Z. G. 





As to rural credits for farmers, you as ed- 
itor have gotten into the right road and you 
are the right man in the right place. The 
day has come for rural credits and without 
them we can never place the farmer on the 
band wagon of progress.—Chas, Larkins, At- 
kinson, N. C. 





Teacher—“‘Now, children, 
the lower animals, 
Jones,’’—Boston 


some of 
with Willie 


name 
starting 
Transcript, 





and | 








Cabbage Plants 


MILLIONS 
OF GENUINE FROST PROOF 
Grown in the open field on our farms 
h 













t 

Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S.C., fro: > 

ax " rad seed, and will make henia if 
thus avoiding lice 


land 
full count safe jell woe 
fg fy ty 4 ane 

‘arieties: ersey efile les- 
ton Wakefield, Successi: Ear ead 
and Flat Dutch. Be od 


‘or $1.00 post 
Prepaid, 600 for 7sc; 1000 to sapream net 


rantee 


pela. &,s 25 1000 

° r > 

to 9000 at $1.00 per 1000; 10,000 to 15,000 at 90G 
ial prices on largelots, 


and 


plants ready April 
Write for our 


talogue 
which gives a full 


description of our 
plants and fruit 
trees. 














There will NEVER be enough aum- 


ber one apples—AL WAYS too many 
cider apples. Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior grades, 
Use “‘Scalecide’’ the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 
one fruit. ‘‘Scalecide” is 100% efficient 
against scale and has marked fungi- 
cidal properties. Used by best orchard- 
ists the world over, Endorsed by Ex- 
riment Stations. Our SERVICE 
EPARTMENT furnishes everything 
for the orchard, Write today to Dept, 
23 for new booklet—‘“Pratt’s Hand- 


book for Fruit Growers’’ and “Scale- 


cide the Tree Saver."' Both free. 
PR. 


B. G. ATT COMPANY 
60 Church Street New York City 


D SEED 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 
Rs I will give a lot of new 
a sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
; Bly Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
M Y, Rockford, Illinois 














Dutch (the largest and latest known.) By §§© 





Cotton and Turpentine for Trees 


and Plants 
We are confident of the future of cotton and turpen- 
tine markets as we are assured of the importance of 
diversified planting. Accordingly we have decided 
to lend a helping hand in adjusting ex- 
isting conditions by taking cotton and 
turpentine in exchange for trees and 
plants. Particulars of terms on which 
we will accept these products on request. 


Griffing’s 1915 Tree Book with 
Griffing’s Service Bulletins 


Give in condensed form the ripe exper- 
fence of men who have solved the difficulties which 
confront the grower of fruits and nuts. They tell 
how to select trees, soil and location and climatic 
conditions which should govern choice of varie- 
ties. he tree book illustrated in colors from 
original photographs will be mailed.on applica- 
tion. The Service Bulletins are listed in the tree 
book and will be mailed on request. 


Griffins Brothers 
313 R. Forsyth St. 
Jacksonville, Fiorida 





















has proved to be the most profitable 
forage crop ever grown in the South. 
Farmers who have planted it are mak- 
ing $20 to $100 an acre on hay, and from 

to $700 an acre on seed. It yields 
the biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 
feed.for your stock. As a catch crop, 
it turns loss into profit by replacing 
crops that have failed because of 
drouth or fi . By rotating it with 
other crops, you conserve and increase 
the fertility of your soil. Sudan Grass 
is one of the big factors that are bring- 
ing prosperity to the South. You ought 
to know all about it right now. 
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This Book Tells 
All About It 


Tam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer- 
ica, I have studied it for years. This book con- 
tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illustrated with actual photographs of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass. 

’. 1 —Don't commence 
Don t Start Wrong! growing Sudan Grass 
until you know how to secure, grow and keep 
seed pure, how and when to plant, where and on 
what kind of soil it will grow, how to cultivate 
and harvest for hay and seed, how to thresh, and 
all other particulars. My book teils youeverything. 


A Wonderful Book for 10c 


This book may prove to be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. I want. every Southern Farmer to 
know all I know about Sudan Grass. Merely send 
your name and address, with 10c, to show that 
you are seriously interested, and I will send you 
this book postpaid. Send 5 two-cent stamps ora 
10-cent piece. Address P.O. Box 196 


David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Texas 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Teng. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 








1 have 3,000 bushels or more of Big Horse 
Tooth Corn for sale; shelled and cleaned andin 
first-class condition. Will sell in bulk or car 
load lots, f. o. b. Fentress, for the best offer per 
bushel. 

A. W. BURFOOT, Sec., Fentress, Va. 








Save your papers and get 4 binder. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| MACHINERY 


Lath Mill—Iron frame; bolts 
simultaneously. Will exchange 
of equal value. What have 
Avalon, Ga. 


The Bell 





1. 
editions made 

















and saws 
for anything 
you? J. Yow, 





Grist Mill sold direct from fac- 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer, Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers., Complete in- 
structions sent you. Sm Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box F-2 


Rot Proof Your oe Posts—At a cust of 
5c to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee’ results, 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
$27, Birmingham, Ala. 5 


w = d—Men and women, 18 or over. 
Get U. S. Government life jobs. $65 to $150 
month. Thousands 1915 appointments, No 
layoffs. Common_ education _ sufficient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for 
list of positions now obtainable, Franklin 
Institute, Dept. O 215, Rochester, N. Y 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


A young man wants position as overseer 
of farm, either stock or agriculture. Write 
me, Sanford, N. c., Mm. 4, Box Fi. 























Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred 
Holstein cattle. D. S. 
Virginia, 


registered 
Jones, Newport News, 


Ss. C. Buff Orpington chickens, 
Red turkeys. Prices 
Jones, 


Bourbon 
reasonable. Miss Julia 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 





” JERSEYS 

20 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Most 

bred, and 2 Jersey bulls, Groome 
Greensboro, N, C. 





of them 
& Sons, 





Registered 
calves for 
Gordon, 


Jersey Bulls—Richly 
sale. Prices 
Fort Lewis, 


bred 
reasonable. F 
Salem, Va. 


bull 
B 





One 
$80; 


Rock 


One Registered Jersey cow, 
Registered Holstein bull, 10 m ths old, 
ade Holstein cows, $100. Little 

‘arm, Rocky Mount, N. C, 


$100; 





gistered Jersey Buill—Seven 
grandson of King Fox, fifty 
seven-months-old son of 
who is half brother 
world’s record cow, 
Perkshires—Five 
collars each, not 


months old, 
dollars. Also a 
Tonana’s Torono, 
to Sophie Nineteenth, the 
for one hundred dollars, 
fine young boars at fifteen 
registered, or twenty dol- 
lars registered. They are six months old 
and of as fine stock as there is in the state. 
John Bass Brown, Charlotte, N, C. 


HORSES 





Buff Orpington 
clear over $3 
turkeys, young 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va, 

Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- 
strain, White Leghorns. Thompson's Barred 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. J. A. 
Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N, C, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per. thou- 


cockerels from 
each every year. 
and mature stock, 


hens that 
Half-wild 
Mrs. W. 














4 sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 


8, C., R. F. D. 1. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—By mail, 
1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 15c, postpaid. 
K.. O.. Parga. ian, N. ©. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and over, $1, 
Ernest W. King, YongesiIsland, S. C. 











For Sale—One fine 
Broke to work in any 
write F, W. Wilson, Skippers, Va 

Percheron’ Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, 
breeder's prices. 
Stock Farm, 


Percheron Stallion, 
way. , For particulars, 





hand- 
best strain of the blood, 
Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Jeffersonton, Va 


PONIES 
Shetland Ponies—One or a pair of ponies 
will make your children happy and strong 
in mind and body. They are trusty compan- 
ions. Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages, all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 
DOGS 
Pups. M. K. 




















an ee 
He rndon, 


Collie Stroud, 





“Fine Pointe rs, partly Flack 
Cc 


Hotel, Edneyville, N. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity, Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


Two Hundred White Orpingtons. Midnight 
Pou! try Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


Bi uff “Or ping stons—Eges 
for prices and show record, 
Shelby N,. ©; 


ie losing 
show b 


trained, cheap. 




















and stock. W Vrite 
Bioom Kendall, 





Out Cheap—Fine 
ds, Orpingtons (White, Buff, Black), 
Vhite Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds; Eggs 
for hatching, Woman's College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


breeders and 





Want d—Position as Manager 
Farm—Single; 35 years of age. 
furnished. J. W. W., Route 1, 
boro, N. C. 

Wanted—Responsible Position on F 
American; age 31; technical education, 
Life experience covering general farming, 

s. 


of Tobacco 
References 
Box 8, Rox- 





arm— 





ROCKS 
Large Barred Rock ~ nade $1 each. C. 
HH. . Hilliard, Halifax, _N. s 
“White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. Cc. 
. BP oultry 
at farmers’ 








Randolph Poul- 





acy’s 
Rox ks, 


Farm — Quality 
prices, Amelia, 


Ww YA AN DO TTES 


Barred 
Va, 





horticulral and animal ; 


husbandry. Cc. 
Wadsworth, 
gilts. 


Southport, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK 
“Berksh ir 


BERKSHIRE Ss 
Fox Brothers, 


Chole ra 
Sev le rv 
Extra Nice 
each, eleven 
Mebane, N, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs—Tive 
my; G. T. 


Re >giste red Duroc- Je rsey 
boars, gilts. Choice pig 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, — Te enn, 

One mm agn ificent, regis stered |  Duroc-Jersey 
boar, $50. Pigs entitled to registration, $8 
each; two for fifteen. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia. 

We have 


1 nune, 
Tenn, 


bred 





Berks Six 


> igs dollars 
dollars pair. is SS. 


Mudgett, 








months old pigs, 


s, extra qual- 
Yagel, Chase _City, Va. ' 





sows, 
sale, 


service 


for Claude 





pair 
ever 


ready for shipment 
of as fine Duroc-. 2rsey pigs 
seen. If, owing to the war conditions, you 
are short on your credit is good with 
us. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 


twenty 
as we have 


cash, 





_0. 1. C. SWINE 


oO. rr .. hogs, ‘all ages, Ramsey 1 Bros., 
Crouse, » 





MUL EFOOT _ 
—Bargains. CG G. Ere 
1rolina. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
nd-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
Thomas & 


Mulefoot Ho 


Aiken, South Ce 


Toole, 








Pola 
faction guaranteed, 
Round Hill, Va, 


Registered Poland - China 
months old. Ready for 


LK K. Couch, Easley, 8. 


For - Sale—Re giste red. Poland-China 
sows, gilts, and pigs unrelated. 
sonable. McMahan Bros., 


Fall Pigs—Either sex; not 
boned; good backs and hams; neat head and 
ears, From the most popular blood lines; 
$8 per head, Pedigree free. Leo Handlon, 
Farmington, Iowa, 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered Angus Bull—sSure 
weight 1,600 pounds; fine individual. 
to avoid inbreeding. Price $125. 
Island Farm, Clarksville, Va, 


HOLSTEINS 


For Sale—One registered Holstein bull, 
years old. J. W. Fulmer, Batesburg, S. 


For Sale—Pure-bred registered Holstein 
bull calves and registered Jersey bull calves, 
Holstein prices cash; Jerseys we will sell at 
farmer's prices, and will take pay in cotton 
at ten cents per pound, Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N. C, 


Satis- 
Chamings, 





Pigs — Three 
immediate shipment, 





bred 
Prices rea- 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





akin; heavy 








breeder; 
Selling 
Occaneechi 








2% 








White Wyandotte 
for sale. Exhibition 
rick, Shelby, N, C. 


hens, pullets, 
record, 


cockerels 
Frank Ham- 





Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale. 
Fine quality; low price. M. L. Aderholdt, 
Henry River, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
varieties, Price $1 
paid. J. T. Oakey, 
Route No, 1, 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Plant for 
per 1,000, 
Rocky 


Sale—All 
parcel post 
Mount, N. C,, 





2,000,000 Improved Jersey Wakefield Cab- | 


bage Plants, heads in April, last ‘till Au- 
gust, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment, 
ier Plant Co., Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
large and stocky, 90c per thousand; three 
thousand or more, 75c. By mail, 25c per 
hundred. Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 
C., Route 


“Cabbage Plants—Before placing order for 
cabbage plants, write for illustrated cata- 
logue containing full description of all our 
plants, telling how to grow them. Pied- 
mont Plant Company, Albany, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C, 











~ Jouannet’ 8 Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion me hme Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, S. 





LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan 
My own growing, price $3.50 per 
Good reliable seed scarce. 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris, 
Reuter, » New ¢ Orleans, La, 





seed. 
bushel. 
Valuable bulletin 





CS ie spe ede za s ed—New 
large, fully matured, 
chine pan caught seed. Our “Cream of the 
Crop” grade is scarce this season; prices will 
be much higher later; book order now. Write 
for sample, hay folder, and prices. Rumble 
& Wensel, Desk No. 5, Natchez, Miss., “The 


crop, recleaned, 


strictly mowing ma- 


South’ s large st lespedeza dealer.’ 


PECANS 
Pecans—Budded Trees—Best varieties, 50 
cents up, P. B. Day, Trenton, S. C. 
PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 
Moore, Greenville, N, Cc, 














Hall & 
~ Wante -d to Buy—All 

table peas, Mz ail 

freys & Sons, ¢ 





varieties 
samples — 
oldsboro, N. . 
POT ATOE 5 
Nancy Hall, P« rto” Rico Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Slips for 
to be ready to ship by March the first. I 
beg to quote parties placing orders»during 
December for early shipments, at $1.50 per 
1,000 plants, or $1.25 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots 
or more. Write or wire, W. J. Hawkins, 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fla. 


and 
Jef- 


stock 
prices, 








Dooley Yam, 
Sale—Expect 





Dispersal Sale—Other business requiring 
my time, will sell at reduced prices all my 
prize-winning White Wyandottes. Write for 
description and price list. R. S. Somerville, 
Mitchells, Va. 





TURKEYS 


SUDAN GRASS 

Pure, Reliable, 
pound, postpaid. 
ell, Manager, 





Sudan Grass—Sixty 
Circulars free, 
Sherman, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


cents 
Joe Mitch- 





AND PLANTS 





Fine Mammoth Bronze 


Toms, 15-18 pounds, 
$10. B.C. von 3 


Kahlden, Tryon, N. 
“Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hillcrest Poul- 
try Farms, Eidson, Tenn, 








Bronze 
for sale, 
Goodnight, 


Turkey, 
Jack 
Route 1 


Plymouth Rock Chickens 
three years old, J. E. 
Barber, N. C. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale at reason- 
able prices. Also Single Comb R. Red chick- 
ens. Dr. R. P, Copenhover, Tazewell, Va. 

Prize-winning Bronze Turkeys—Bred from 
20 to 25-pound hens. {-pound tom: for sale, 
Hens, $4 up; Toms, $6 up., Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va, 











Fullblooded Young Mammoth 
keys for Sale—20-pound toms, $5; 24 to 27- 
pound toms, $7; 13-pound hens, $3.50; 15 to 
17-pound hens, $5. All from first prize win- 
ning stock, and extra prize of $18 lamp. 
Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N, C 
Route No, 2. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Allen Round Head 
Edneyville, N. C. 
Winning Single Comb 
Mrs, John Kerr, 

Young Bronze Turke oy 
Rock cockerels for 
Marion, N, C. 


3ronze Tur- 








Fine 
ITotel, 


Games, Flack 





Prize 
and pullets, 


Red cockerels 
Durham, N, C. 


and Barred 
D, Blanton, 





Toms 
sale, J. 





Setting Eggs and Day-old 
varieties; popular prices, oe 
United Poultry Yards, Ranger Ga 


Ringlet Barred 
Stock reasonable. 
Rogers, Pachuta, Miss, 


100 Pure-bred Toulouse Geese, $6 
100 Indian Runner Ducks, $4 trio, 
ers, Bay View _Poultry 

Look—yYour | Only Chance—Beautiful _ 
fowls, $4 each; pair, $7.50. Pure White 
African guineas, $1 each. Prize winning 
White Wyandottes, $1 each. J. F. Pollard, 
Greenville, N. C, 


Chix—Popular 
list free. 





Finest strains 
White Orpingtons. 
$1, $2.50. 8S. R. 


Rocks, 
Eggs 





pair; 
for breed- 
; Farms, Shelltown, Md. 


Pea- 








and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 
White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide, Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 


Eggs 


Southern Vineyard Co., 





Cabbage, 
Parsley 
Todd, 


Collard, Cauliflower, 
Plants—Ask for 
Greensboro, N. 


Tomato, and 
price list. Geo. M. 

~ Orange s—Swe eet, 
dard size box, $1.7 
$1. 60. Jas, T. tetas, 





fre esh from trees, 
five boxes or 
3artow, F la, 


~~ Good incomes from true k garde ns with our 
combination farm engine and automatie cul- 
tivator,, Write Synmotor Company, Laurel 
Springs, WwW. OS 
Ww ake field C 
thousand, 


stan- 
more, 





Plants—75 cents per 
grape fruit, $1.25; 
Fred M, Preston, 


abbage 
Oranges, 
rangerines, $3 per 
Pine Castle, Florida, 


Scuppernong, 
when grown 
grapes 
ship 





One James or 
will yield 
annually, worth 
postpaid ten vines 


Misch grape 
twenty bushels 
$20, We will 
for one dollar. 
Troutville, Nw, Cc, 


> Your | Own Tobacco — Inter resting 
and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and com- 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 (pre- 
paid}, This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States, F. A, Pinto, Havana, Cuba. 
Box 1368. ~ 


“Smoke 





"I am now in position to make 
Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, 
or less, by telephone or telegraph, 
or wire me for prices. I also have 
all Southern field meets such as 
oats, soy beans, otton§ seed, 
Walker, Seed Taruieny, Memphis, 

Our Cabbage 
under the 
hence are 
seed — the 
Wakefield, 


offer on 
car lots 
Write 
for sale 
lespedeza, 
etc, a. &. 
Tenn, 





Plants are grown in the 
sheltering Blue Ridge 
frost-proof in fact; 
best obtainable, 
Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch, Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500; post- 
paid, 5c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 
5,000; $7.50 for 10,000 by express, not pre- 
paid. Collards and onion plants same price. 
Lettuce, 75c for 200, postpaid; $1.50 per 
1,000, by express, Price list free. Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid, Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


open, 
foothills 
Long Island 
Early Jersey 








'|___MISCELLANEOUs __| 





Flat | 


Fraz- | 


‘sale at bargain prices. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Foxes for Sale—Write J. C. Jessup, 
North Carolina. 

Two Big Bone Guinea Boars—Ready 
service, $12 each. W,. S&S, 
Bamberg, S. C, 


Yorick, 





for 
Bamberg & Son, 





Wanted—Arrow 
for North 
Box 426, 


Indian relics 
Address G, 


heads. and 
Carolina collection, 
Raleigh, N. C, 
Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any. Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 


Pure-bred 
Berkshire 
farrow. 





Essex, Duroc, 
pigs and pork pigs. 
Service boars. Jersey 
istered, Bronze turkeys.. 
money back, Se. aide 
Springs, S. C, 


Poland-China, 

Sows in 
cattle, reg- 
Satisfaction or 
Coulter, Connelly's 





Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot_and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reevcs 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleas, La. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general —— guaran- 
tee to land advertiseme: ae, because r7 ye 3 
er should see land for himself before “buying. 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
pepes luniess he apt us satisfactory references az 

yan r ibility. 

















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J, A. 
CG. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. 
Farms—We 





have several nice farms for 
Terms easy. Brown 


Mercantile Co., Chadbourn, N. C. 


For Sale—Twelve-acre 
from Durham, on 
for trucking; 
BF, Durham, N, C, 


For Sale—The best fruit and truck land, 
close to Tampa, the largest and best market 
in Florida; seventy dollars an acre at pres- 
ent. No interest or taxes. Easy terms. T. 
D. Teford, Wilson, N. C. 


Wanted—Large farms to subdivide into 
small farms and sell at auction. Small farms 
are worth more per acre and bring highest 
prices when sold by the National Real Estate 
and Auction Co., 10241 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. Cc. 





farm, 

macadam road. 
market all 
Hackney, 


two miles 
Splendid 
the year, Write 











For Sale—i1,400 acres, 
bacco and cotton land, 
grain and grass land, 
good improvements, Price $11 per acre, 
900 Acres—one-half very fine tobacco land, 
the other fine grain, grass and cotton land, 
On improved road, Splendid buildings. Price 
$10 per acre. 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
$8 per acre. We also have a number of 
other nice farms for sale. For full particu- 
lars, Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virgina. 


one-half good to- 
the other very fine 
Large dwelling and 








How to Get the Sewn. 
Pattern 


q Look over the first Copy of Todays Maga- 


zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue--the one you would 
prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 
q There is no coupon or printed form to fill 


in. Your personal request will have their 
prompt and careful attention. 


q This information is for those who take ad- 

vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 

Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 
The Progressive Farmer. 

= 











fr - = 
For an Experienced and Capable 
Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


wcheisiy “asl lagon - - INDIANA 


Havea Pwide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 














Field Peas 


We can furnish all varieties for 
prompt shipment. Write us forprices 
and terms. We ship nothing but 
good stock. 

J. K. MORRISON GRO. & PRODUCE. CO., 
Statesville, N. C. 














FOR SALE 


S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds. Male birds. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Columbia Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Plymouth Rocks, Black Minor- 
cas, Brown Leghorns, White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes. Address, 
POULTRY SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

Experiment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 














300 Choice Breeders and Exhibition 
Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
I. R. De. Columbian and Buff Wyandottes, 
$1.50 to $5.00 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C, 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,’ 








Saturday, January 2, 1915] 


Tells you 

all there is to 

know about pres- 

ent-day silage feed- 

ing—how to build silos. 

Gives reliable and unbiased 

facts (we do not sell silos) on 

every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos— 

pit, brick, tile, cement, concrete silos 

~all modifications. Also covers 

every crop used for silage—4l1 of them. 

Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text 

books in colleges. Copyrighted Novem- 

ber, 1914. Ten page index. We send 1 

for 10c coin or stamps. Send for this 
new copy today. 


Silver’s “‘Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet 
“Silo Filler Logic’? which 


Methods 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
366Broadway, Salem, O. 





Write for 
Free Cataiog 


Mulcher anna 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder andseeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil harden- 
ing and moisture escaping. Increases yield of 
corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds. 
Has flat teeth, especially adapted to form mulch. 
Lever and pressure spring controldepth of teeth. 
Sold with or without seeding boxes for grass 








seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. Four, 
sizes, 8, 8,10 and 12 ft. Ship- = 

ment from branch near you, al 


Write us today, 
EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 














The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 


BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 1,000 
Circulation Line Lines 


The Progressive 
F 174,121 80 80 


armer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
_ (Rate 60¢ per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
(Rate 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


256,862 $1.1224 $1.12% 


$7,101 


Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin 

Agriculturist, 

Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans. 


Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
1,151,917 $5.52%4 $5.47. 


— es 


98,558 
100,000 


67,820 


63,454 .30 
140,855. 55 
80,000. -40 


61,253 30 


51,894 25 25 





These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields, 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





| into effect—a 
| any Negro in the Union of South 





| land segregation: 








Two Big Measures White Farmers 
Should Support 


(Concluded from page 11, this issue) 


race with lower living standards— 
just as the white people of California 
found they were when competing 
with Chinese and Japanese—and also 
because Negroes crowding in among 
white families, without police pro- 
tection, frequently force these white 
farmers to move for social reasons 
or for reasons of peace and safety. 


Land Segregation Policy Adopted in 
British South Africa 

HAT California did when Jap- 

anese began to butt into white 
neighborhoods was to absolutely pro- 
hibit Japanese from buying land in 
future. The farmers of the South do 
not propose any such drastic legisla- 
tion. They are even willing, we are 
sure, to have it provided that where 
the white race numbers say 50, 60, or 
65 per cent of the State’s total pop- 
ulation, not more than 50, 60, or 65 
per cent—as the case may be—of the 
state’s total land area may be set 


apart as neighborhoods for exclus- 
| ive white ownership. 


But some relief the white farmers 
of the South must have, and in pro- 
posing land segregation they are 
only proposing the remedy which 
our brother white men of our same 
race and tongue have already put 
into force in South Africa. Nowhere 
else in the world are Negroes and 
whites in great numbers living to- 
gether side by side as here in the 
South, except in South Africa. For 
years and years our brother English 
people there—white farmers who 
went from England there just as 
our ancestors came from England 
here—struggled with just such con- 
ditions as we now face in the South. 
On a trip abroad three years ago the 
writer discussed the subject with 
one of the most eminent white 
statesmen of South Africa and he de- 
clared that they saw but one reme- 
dy, land segregation. Accordingly, 
on June 19, last year, the law went 
law which prohibits 


Africa from buying or leasing land 
in the districts set apart for white 
ownership. 


We Must Begin Fighting and Keep 
Tt Up 


HAT the white men in South 

Africa have found necessary for 
the protection of their civilization 
and social life, the white men of 
our own South are fast seeing is nec- 
essary for theirs. And as the evi- 
dences of its necessity and justifica- 
tion accumulate, the courts will rec- 
ognize the justice of the measure. 
Thirty years ago there was hardly a 
court in the United States, North or 
South, that would not have thought 
it necessary to annul the now exist- 
ing plans for Negro. disfranchise- 
ment. But despite the fact that le- 
gal talent exhausted itself in an ef- 
fort to prevent that result, the hor- 


| rors of unlimited Negro suffrage are 
| over, 


and the Negroes themselves 
are better off. So as Mr. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, the eminent author of 
“Race Distinctions in American Law”, 
says—although himself opposed to 
“Tf rural segrega- 
tion after the plan suggested is right 


| in principle, then it will be possible 
|to frame a statute that will conform 
to 


constitutional limitations.” 
The farmers of the South must be- 
gin fighting and keep it up, for both 
these two vitally important meas- 


| ures—the repeal of the crop lien law 
|} and provision 
| between 


for land segregation 
the races. In fighting for 
both measures they will have to de- 


| pend largely on their own leadership, 


because town interests are not con- 
cerned, and men living in town will 
be slow to arouse themselves. But 
let every farmer who is interested do 
his part and-help stir his members of 
the legislature into action. 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











START 1915 RIGHT 


Qf day last spring, we got an urgent tel- 
egram for a for meat, 
Not two weeks before we had printed a half 
articles on the subject. “The 
“Send quick, detailed instruc- 
tions for curing pork. Have killed hogs and 
weather is turning warm, Please rush as I 
stand a chance to lose all my meat.” 

We rushed him marked copies, but it must 
have taken him at least 24 hours to get 
them, The telegram probably cost him a 
dollar and the delay all his good meat. 

When the Européan war broke out, 
were swamped with inquiries asking 
to get seed oats, crimson clover, 
also when and how to plant, 

Dr. Butler prepared with infinite pains a 
series of articles on growing oats, that ran 
in our paper a We have urged 
crimson clover for years and have had doz- 
ens of advertisers of all such seeds, 

I remember one Griff Collicott, 
Miss., got scared over the close- 
cholera to his herd. He called 
me up in Memphis over long distance *phone 
and wanted to know could get 
serum with which to vaccinate. Yet serum 
had often been advertised in our paper, 
and Griff (you know it, Griff) had not saved 
his papers, I met him soon after and, while 
we saved most of his hogs he lost more than 


recipe curing 


dozen tele- 


gram read: 


we 
where 
ete, and 


year ago. 


time at 
Coldwater, 


ness of hog 


where he 


enough to pay for a binder for everybody in 
his county. Ain't it so, Griff? 

A lady till had 
and then asked where she 
Island Red We 
of the paper with 
finally did get the 
tired of 
knob. 

She lost her eggs that cost her $2.00 per 
setting, - 

Another lady found herself unable to dis- 
pose of all her strawberry crop. The 
was over-ripe, and she wanted cans. We 
told her to get them, and she paid 
express instead of freight charges, and even 
then lost a lot of fine fruit. 

Cans have been advertised in our paper 
for years, yet she had probably been clean- 
ing lamp chimneys with her old copies of 
The Progressive Farmer, 

It isn’t because I’m “crabby”? or want to 
shirk work, good friends, that I am 
eternally saying “Save your papers and get 
a binder.”’ It’s because I really and hon- 
estly want to help you prevent delays and 
loss, r 

I know of no New-Year resolution that 
would better than 

“Resolved: I'll save 
Progressive Farmer 
binder to keep 
furthermore 


waited she a broody hen 


could get Rhode 
marked 
ads. When 
eggs, old ‘‘Biddie’’ 
being fooled with a 


eggs. her a 


a dozen 


sent 
copy 
she 
had 
white 


grown 


door 


fruit 


where 


my 


be 
every issue of The 
for 1915, getting a 
them clean and Vl 
the broom on any one who 
clips an old copy and spank the baby if he 
tears one up.” 

And here's one for you men folks: 
be that you get The 
the store or office, be sure 
so the women folks can 

Mrs. Hutt, in 
Woman's page 
farm paper in 

In the 
can serve 


safe, 


use 


If it 
Progressive Farmer at 
to take it home 
see it, too. 

my opinion, is making our 
the best published by any 
America. 

meantime, command us when we 
you, 





OLD 


E VERY 


bator 


FRIENDS BACK HOME 


winter, about this time, 


manufacturers ,. start 


the incu- 
advertising 
with us, 

Do you know I pay 30 cents for two soft- 
boiled eggs every morning, and when I eat 
chicken (which is seldom) that I pay 
for a half one—a tiny half at that? 

Get your breeding stock in shape, and buy 
an incubator, profit in chickens 
if they are given good, intelligent care, 


cents 


There’s a 





TEACHING PIGS BETTER 
MANNERS 

N OUR issue of December 12th—the “‘Live- 

Stock"’ Special—the Lehr Agricultural 
Company of Fremont, Ohio, advertised their 
Sanitary Hog Troughs, 

I have seen these troughs on many breed- 
ing farms, and they pay for themselves in 
the of feed and the health of hogs. 

They also teach a pig better manners, as 
they are so constructed that hogs can’t get 
their feet or inside—nor can they 
“scrap at the 

Get their 


saving 


bodies 
table,” 


catalogue 


and prices, 





A DANDY SILO BOOK 


THE Silver Manufacturing Company have 

been good enough to send their little 
booklet, “Modern Silage Methods.” You 
ought to have this booklet, and they will 
send it free if you tell them we told you to 
ask for it. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 








(19) 19 














Burroughs Service 


A preliminary study of 
your business in connection 
with handling your figure 
work is an important phase 
of Burroughs Service. 


We have trained a Bur- 
roughs Brain to do your 
kind of figure work. There 
are many different kinds of 
Burroughs, especially 
adapted to a particular busi- 
ness need—of smallest mer- 
chant or biggest manufac- 
turer. 


= 
id 


Let us study your busi- & 
ness. We will recommend _; 


a Burroughs which will take 
hold of your work with the 
specialized intelligence of 
a highly trained clerk. 


We prove what a Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine 
will do before we try to 
sell you. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 


273 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. 


























Money, 
Pulling 
Stumps! 


Add new, rich 
your own farm by clearing it of stumps, 


crop growing land to 
Clear your neighbors’ land. Your Her- 
cules will be kept busy when others see ty 
what it does. Big profits for you. 
With the \ 


Hercules reve row. 


} 

Triple Power 

Stump Pullers 

you can clear an acreaday. Theknown 
and proved stump puller all over the 
civilized world—easiest to operate.— 
most durable. Special introductory 
price, 30 days’ trial offer,3 years’ guar- 
antee, on immediate 

orders. Write for big 

Free book of land clear- 

ing facts, 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
180 23rd St. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 
cm 1915 “RANGER” bicycle Write atonce 
WM for our hy catalog and special offer 


. i 

Marvelous improvements. Extra 

IA ordinary values in our 1915 price offer You cam 
a not uffurd to buy without getting our latest 

Mm nhons WRITE TODAY ' 

Boys, tes “Rider Agent’’ and make 

big money taking orders fur bicycles and suppiles, 

Get our hderal terma on & sample to introduce the 

new “RANGER.” 

5 TIRES, equipment, sundries and everything 

teycle line half usual prices, Facwry prices 

ff on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. Fis7Chicaga 








Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 


eaves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don't rut roads. Spoker 

don't loosen—wheels don't dry out or rot 
Write for tree book on and Wheels, 

















HIS is the Season of the year when the breeders of 
purebred Poultry are making their ‘matings’ and 
getting ready for the egg trade. It is, too, the season 
when the farmers of the South begin to realize that 
“s “mongrels” don’t pay for their keep and they are re- ar 
WHITE WYANDOTTES solving to buy purebreds for the coming year. S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Before long there will be a perfect stream of gold flowing into the pockets of the breeders of purebred poultry. 
Decide now to get your share. 


Our Annua 


ARR GABECHAS 
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This Poultry Special of January 30 will be brimful of valuable articleson the breeding, feeding, care and management 
of poultry and will be kept for reference by thousands of our readers. It will, too, go into the homesof a great many 
“City Lot’ poultrymen and you will find it a great issue in which to sell your surplus eggs and even “baby chicks.” 

For the convenience of those who want to advertise in that or other issues of our paper we print below some 
examples of good advertisements and what they will cost in our paper. These are special low rates to breed- 
ers of poultry and livestock only and nobody else can get space at these low rates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


To those who send their reservations at once we can furnish some attractive cuts to illustrate their advertisements, without 
extra cost. Remember, however, it does not pay to crowd an advertisement and if you want a cut you must word your advertise- 
ment as briefly as possible. No use to list your “winnings,” etc. Our readers know we won’t-_take a fake advertisement and a 
simple statement of what you have for sale is sufficient. 


THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE. 


To prepare an advertisement takes time. Don’t, therefore, put off writing us. Those coming first will get best attention and the 
use of what few illustrations we have. If you feel that you can’t write an advertisement, tell us what you have for sale, what you 
want:to spend in advertising, leave it to us and we will do our utmost to make it pay you. 


WHAT WILL‘ TT COST? 


Raleigh Edition (80,000 circulation) (covering Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia and Florida) $3.00 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word.’ 
Memphis Edition (65,000 circulation) (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tenn. and Ark.) 2.50 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Dallas Edition (30,000 circulation) (covering Louisiana and Texas) te eg 1.00 per inch; Classified, 2 cents per word. 
Combined Rate for all (with circulation of 175,000) . $6.50 per inch; 10 cents per word. 


Cash must accompany all orders for our Classified page. If these rates seem high, figure what it would cost in postal cards to write to that many people. 


tN OIAN > “3 
sommee, DUCKS  <& PURE BRED STOCK 
pal year Send 10 cents for y f am Eggs from bred to lay White Wyandottes and S C White 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. aay 1 Leghorns, $1.50 and $3 00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
eane mtr a. AN, gs More. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March 1s‘ 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. sa Ay, Ss ef A few choice Cockerels, $300 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 
7 ei burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: White Wyandottes Ist 
(This is }4 inch, single column) > ie i cock, 3rd and 4th hen; 3rd cockerel; Ist pullet, 2nd and 4tb 
Sr | . ey also, special for best display. White Leghorns Ist cock, 
nd pen. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING : ers ne 75 Berkshire pigs: also a few young boars and gilts. Being 
’ ae 6 Se ‘ bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 











ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars 


From the finest strains of W. s- 5 One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
P. Rocks, B. P. Rocks, S. gee. Poultry Plants in the South. 








L. Wyandottes, White Leg- 


horns. Buff Orpingtons. IGLOE FARM, R. E. CHADDOCK, Manager, 


: $1.50 per 15; 30 eggs @2.50. A 
a ie -3 ae (This is 4 inches, 2 inches across 2 columns) 


GRAND VIEW FARM, 


‘This is 132 inches gngle column) 




















S Cc B ff L h MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 

orns Toms $5. Hens $3. Raised on alfalfa range. 
Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks.—Fifty : be u eg are ie. datatantins perenne y write order 
fine cockerels at reasonable prices. Mrs. J. now. Have 40 head of these fine turkeys. 


Cross, Troup, Texas. THE GREAT GENERAL PURPOSE FOWL BERKSHIRE HOGS 

a Se | Sired by a son of Star Value. One young boar ready 
; ‘ A ? for service. Younger stock of both sexes. Order be- 
An advertisement this size (fifteen words) tn Great Prize Winners and fore they’re gone. 


our classified department will cost 60c for ° 
Gacy inneriion Heavy Layers. My Birds 

Have Won at All the-Great (This is 1 inch single column) 
Shows of the South. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL STOCK SALE 
NOW ON. 


B. A. STOREY 


(This is 2 inches single column) 





























D. M. RENCHER, 














Send in YOUR order apd copy today, being SURE it reaches us NOT LATER 
than JANUARY 20th. Anything received AFTER that time cannor catch 
issue of January 30th.’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 

















